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[J0SEEHINE BIT HER LIP AS MRS, GRIFFITHS SPOKE, AND THE COLOUR FLASHED INTO HER FACE!) 


A GREAT COST. 


A 
CHAPTER VY. 


Monret Lasceties and Mrs. Griffiths fell in 
love with one another immediately. Taey sat 
down and chatted, in a hushed sort of way, 
while Owen and Sir Hamphrey strolled to the 
farther end of the garden. 

‘This is only a hurried visit,” Mariel said, 
atter a little while. ‘We must ride on, or we 

be very late for dinner, and that would 
never do for Lady Bridgeworth is very par- 
ticular as to punctuality.” 

A sort of shadow passed over Mrs. Clifford's 
placid face. She seemed as though there was 
something she would say, and then checked 
heraelf, 
bh “It will give me great pleasure to see you 

ere as often as you can come !"’ was what she 

idsay. “I am only sorry yon cannot stay 
pet and share our humble evening meal ; but 
i her time, perhaps, you will honour us. I 
Suey Sir Hamphrey ig anxious for you {0 be 
Starting |" 





“Shall I frighten her if I speak to her?" 
Mariel asked, looking with tender pity on the 
small, still form resting back in the chair,‘‘I 
feel so sorry about her. Do you know, Mis. 
Griffiths, I have never been able to get her out 
of my mind since the day I was at Longtone. 
How delicate she looks! She is very pretty ! 
what magnificent hair! Humphrey,” as the 
two young men joined them again, ‘ do look at 
that hair, Ian's it beautifal ?"’ 

“She is very lovely,” Mra. Griffiths said, 
and then he sighed. ‘ More's the pity, poor 
child!" 

Hamphrey Lascelles looked at the slight 
figure, fall of unconscious grace and pathetic 
weakness. 

‘' You will let my sister be of any assistance 
if it is in her power," he said hurriedly to Mrs, 
Griffiths, whose heart had gone out to the tall, 
handsome brother as well as to his pretty 
sister. 

O wen Grifiiths walked with them to the gate. 
His mother took her seat again beside the litsle 
invalid, who seemed sunk into a sort of daze— 
half.sleep, half-weakness, and neither moved 
nor lifted her eyes as the visitors went. 








‘‘Tam so glad you have met my mother!” 
Owen said, with a colour on his earnest, sno 
burnt face. He had cut a huge cluster of hia 
best roses, and tied them with a strong strin 
to her saddle. Mariel thanked him, and ask 
him to moant her. Perhaps she knew, in her 
simple, girlish heart, how much pleasure even 
this littletask would give him. Sir Ham- 
phrey and the young clergyman clasped handa 
warmly. 

“‘T like your new friends extremely, baby” 
Sir Hamphrey said as they rode away. “ Tnat 
is a real good chap, if ever I saw one.” 

Mariei’s colour deepened. 

** Did he tell you any of her history, or how 
he managed to get her out?” she asked har- 
riedly. 

Sir Humphroy shovuk his head. 

‘'No. I fancy he did not care to speak op 
the subject very much. I should not be at all 
surprised if he has not had to work like a 
nigger to do what he has done. Upon my word,” 
the young man added heartily, as they trosted 
briskly onwards, ‘‘ there are good folk in this 
world, after all!" 

Mariel gmiled Celightedly. fhe had not 
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known uftil this moment bow Much sheibad 
grown to like Owen Griffiths, and how dearhis 
friendship was to her. 

“I wonder if Josephine knows the girl is 
there?'’ she said, as they entered the grounds 
of Torchester House. 

Sir Hamphrey was silent fora moment. A 
sort of curious presentiment came over him 
that Lady Bridgeworth would be anything but 
pleasant when she heard the events of the 
afternoon. 

**T should say nothing about her until you 
are alone with Lady Bridgeworth,” he said 
when he spoke. - 

Muriel seemed to-catch the infection of his 


thought. 

“I hope Josephine is not vexed with Mr. 
Griffiths”. she @aid s . “Heworks @o 
hard, and is‘so beloved here ; end— 


and I fancy they must bewerypoor, Humphie.” 

Sir Ha took ‘her out.cf the eaddle, 
and kiesed @ida0. 

“My @ear little ‘bilby wivter””’ ‘he ‘said 
tenderly, 

‘Mauriel’s face flushed, «and tears of emotion 
and happiness came #o her «eyes. She 
walked seni fiimg her’'vosss in a sort of 


affectionate way, thought 
to the girl thehad left ‘in the old- 
fashioned 

“ Jasb if I were like ‘her‘and kad ino 
brother ‘ jie |" shewaidwith adifiver, | 
as she dressed for ;m¢hen, as sheynt 
the rosesiatowater, ot came. 
Bat she will meverhe quite @llome now. She 


will never be without « Giiend swhife Mr. 
Griffiths lives. Ofthat I anewere ; and wWhat.a 
friend |" 

Lady Bridgeworth looked on derially hané- 
some thet evesing 
dress than usual, and some few 
monds sparkled in her well.arranged ‘hair. 
Humphrey Lascelles admired ‘her immensely, 
and meade — georet of this fact in bis 
expression, ‘was too perfect.agentlemen to 
put it into words. 

There were’ i 

, and Josephine 

charming hostess, Sir Humphrey did mot sit 
beside her to-night. Shethad been ied to 
go in to dinner on the atm of em old Colonel 
Maybrick—a man of mush importance in 
Helmore, and an old friend of ‘her dead hus- 
band's ; but she was near enough to +mile, and 
speak a few words ocoasionally tothe young 
map. 

‘Did you enjoy your ride? Where did-yon 
go?" she asked once, leaning towards him, 
the emotion his handsome presence caused 


. Bhewore.a more costly | 
Gia- 


‘several. puesis rs‘from } 
one or two ‘of #he houses near—to ‘swell the 








making her cold, statuesque face slmost | 


beautiful. 

Sir Humphrey laughed. 

‘‘Muriel must give you our route. 
seemed to travel miles, and enjoyed it im- 
meneely !”’ 

Josephine amiled, but was a little disap- 
pointed, She wonld have hked hin to have 


| sion of her face,as she listened to Colonel 
~ | Maybrick’s hearty appreciation of Owen 
We | 


| ment tothe young man. 


been Jess warm, and to have expressed his ; 


regret at her absence; but the nex moment 
she told herself shs was very foolish, There 
were things she could not expect all.at once. 

Sir, Hamphrey Janghed and chatted away to 
his nion—a bright, pleasani girl, who was 
quite ready for a flirtation with the handsome 
young Baronet ; but towards the middle of din- 
ner his attention was atizacted to the con- 
versation in proguess between Oolonel May- 
brick and his hosteas. 

“Of course I was sorry to vex you, Lady 
Bridgeworth,”’ the Colone! was saywg, “ but 
that parson chap was so persistent, and I had 
to give in. After all, he only asked me to go 
into;the matter of this girl's past bistory, and 
to.do my besttohelp her, 1s’s noi muoh good 
one gan do in this busy world,’ Colonel May- 
brick added, as he drank his wine with gusto, 
and rubbed his white moustache briskly ; ‘and 
Griffiths is anch an earnest, go-ahead chap that 
I fels I could not refaze, and so I wens initio her 
oade,”’ 

Sir Humphrey for 


nd himecelf listeniag 


| heen unconsciously flattered by her decided 


eagerly, and his eyes went involuntarily to Lady 
} eworth’s face. She seemedtohave esnd- 
denly lost the brillianoy that.struck him afew 
moments e. She wassmiling, bat her face 
was pale, and-her smile was forced and hard. 
Instinotively he felt his presentiment during 

ride home had been s true one, and that the 
subject of shis gizl, Barbara Vereker, was one 
which was, for some reason or other, utterly 
distasteful to Lady Bridgeworth. 

‘“‘ Mr. Griffiths is very energetic ‘' she replied 
to Colonel Maybrick, and her voice matched 
her smile. I¢ was cold and hard. 

‘‘A splendid young fellow!” declared the 
Colonel emphatically. ‘‘ I don’t care overmuch 
for parsons myself, not much in my line, but 
Griffiths is.an:exception. He has done marvels 


ve oasphiine bit he lips 

‘ r lips. 

It. gave-her-a jealous thrill to hearof anyone 
Going, good in‘her belongings other than her- 
elf and accentuated the angry thoughts that 
thad been grow 
@uting the last few days. 

“And :so” she said, playing with some bread 
crumbs, and glancing with « sort of un. 
Se ame em at her white ~~ —~. 
fiathing rings, ‘‘and so you havegone into 
cage, and,” switha ehort laugh, ‘‘ have ‘@is- 
ee as usual, Colonel ‘May. 

Bir’ 


was seldom ungallant, even 
; bathe did wish euddenly that 
hatter would cease far. 


y 8s one 2 
— awfulscoun- 

to beteing bis *+wenty-one years 
—Bhield , Ohcourse, that’s what she-was | 
doing,” came to him \soress ‘the table, and 
— on the interest und pity that the sight 
ofthat pale, girlish face had planted in his 


ns 


little synapethy with the efforts Mr. 
‘had been making on'this girl's behalf—in fact, 
‘that she was considerably more annoyed than 


pleased by them. 

Humphrey experienced .a feeling of disap- 
pointment as these thoughts came. He had 
eredited Lady Bridgeworth with every good 
quality. ‘To him, be it remembered, she had 
always shown herself in her very best light. 

He had as yet had no acquaintance with 
Josephine as she really was; and the expres- 


Griffiths, and undoubted sympathy for the 
girl, was at once & surprise and a dissppoint- 


Josephine, looking round, ina sort of me- 
ehanical fashion, caught the glance of his 
handsome eyes, and smiled at him for an in- 
siant; bat the amile was a refleotion of her 
expression, and Humpbrey's feelings of sur- 
prise and something like pain only deepensd. 

He was not in the very least in love with 
his sister’sfriend. He had never quite analysed 
his feelings towards Lady Bridgeworth, buthe 
knew he had liked and admired her immensely. 
Her clever brain and brilliant conversation 
had attracted him at first, snd then he had 


liking for him. 

They had had long chats on many things, 
and Hamphrey had always found something 
to admire and reapect in them. 

He attributed her coldness and hardness to 
pride; and, knowing as he did from Mariel, 
how bitter her early days had been, this pride 
in Jozephine appealed to his ready sympathy. 

But to-night his friendship seemed to get a 
little shock, The change that had come into 


ing mgainst Owen Griffiths | Lady 





= o a ae oa a noticed how 
a tight her were.drawa as Colon, 
Maybrick talked, . 
was to Humphrey most certainly g 
touch of mystery about this anger on Lady 
Bridgeworth’s part. It was so unlike her— 
unlike what he bad known of her, and 
what Muriel had alwaystold him of Josephine's 
extraordinary justice and equity. 

As the ladies went into the drawing:roum 
the young man drew his chair close to Colonel 
Maybrick. 

Cariosity was not one of Sir Humphrey's 
failings; but he was for some not altogether 
explainable reason exceedingly anxious to 
‘hear about this girl, whose wan young face 
and ‘sired weak frame had appsaled to his 
— strength and equally giant ‘heart in 
mi 4 . 


way 
Meybrick took a fanoy ‘to Sir 
cand was inclined for -canfdenos:, 
‘Gemmed upon him, just before 
gave the ‘kignal ‘forthe 
‘that he was inavything bu 


‘lamghed, anid Wit ‘his 


awmoment. He vould not catch tho Colonsl's r 
exéize ‘answer ; ‘bit euch words as “ ‘“T suppose I don't ‘know wery wundghalbont 


La Sa omen ‘tian 2 wom 
: womes a 

much power. ought to have-ot 
ee I¢ is enough to turn anyone's 
he: ! ” 

“Lady Bri always strikes me a9 
having a very head,”’ wsid, & 
trifle coldly. He did not care about discussing 
his hostess in this strain. 

“ Not saying a word against her, my deat 
boy!”’ the Colonel oried, ‘ Admire her im- 
mensély. I¢ ia nét her fault if she has made 
me think otherwice to.day—not her fault, bat 
the fault of her sex!” 

Sir Humphrey smiled at thia, as the older 
man went on,— 

“My lady is jealous, That's what the 
matter!—jealous of one of the best ores 
tures ever allowed on this earth, You dont 
happen to know Owen Griffiths, Sir Haw- 

rey?' 
ar I met.him only this afternoon, and yet! 
feel I conld endorse your opiaion,” Muridl’s 
brother said, heartily. ‘Then he followed this 
up with an eager question, ‘‘ What about this 
girl, Colonel Maybrick? My eister has been 
tremendously interested in the case, and 
saw her thia afternoon in Mrs, Griffitts 
garden. Poor child, she looked very mt”. . 
“So he has taken her home, has he?" cric® 
the Colonel, “I might bave guessed 8) 
much,” and then he shook his head. “A™ 
afraid there are storms shead for him 
though. My lady won't forgive this Sine 
hurry. She is dead-set against this care 10r 
some reason or other, and ia farious with re 
because I gave Griffiths all the magister™ 
assistangg in my power to get the girl aws) 
from Longtone.”’ 





Lady Bridgeworth’s face was an adsoil ute revele - 
tion tohim. Heaaw more of her real natare and 


character in thia momen$ tha Pg vhire 


An nphrey knit hia hrova. 


“She must have soms gocd reagoa, 60 
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doubt,” he-said, besitatingly, He did net like 
to condemn Josephine t00 quickly, and, :aome- 
now, he could not condemn that poor little 


creature. 

The Colonel growled. 
women never ‘have teasons.”” Amd:then, 
aa he finished his glass of port and ponred.out 
another, “What reason could she have for 
objesting to do all she could for this girl? 
Griffiths told me himself he had urged Bar- 
para Vereker’s casein vain with Lady Bridge. 
worth. If she would hawe helped him :he 
would not have-come to me!"’ 

Humphrey was silent for a moment. 

“J hope you will not think me unduly 
qwious, Colonel Maybrick,” he said, after 
that moment's pause, ‘*but I should much 
liketo know the truth about this matter.’’ 

‘he Oclonel leaned back in his obair,,and 
grossed one leg over the other. 

“Js is a very simple story,” he said, 
beginning to speak with his oiger hill be- 
tween bis teeth. ‘ This child appears t ‘be 
dlone'inithe world, excep’ for a biaclguard.of 
gbrother. Of course, we have not: bean able 
to question ‘ber very much. She isnot well 
enoughto talk yet. All wa know we got!from 
the ‘woman whose stolen money was the 
beginning of all the bother. She is inigreat 
distress about Miss Barbara,.a9 she calls her, 
and swore to mea sweeter and dearer girl 
never drew breath. Which:statement,’’ added 
the Colonel, as ‘he ‘knocked off some of the 
cigar ash into ‘his dessert ‘plate, ‘‘I ean qnite 
telieve, ‘The chiid’s'face isa good witmess on 
her behalf, 

“Phis woman seems 40 have nothiog but 
afiection ‘for the gir], and can't speak badly 
enough of ‘the ‘brother. ‘She had +housed 
them both ‘for some time, and ail throngh 
this winter she had done all she could:to help 
them. 


“Barbara ‘paid -her .rené through :her own 
earnings. I think she said the:girl went into 
athop or did dreysmaking, or something of 
the sort; and for her sake this Mrs. Webster 
permitted the two to get sadly in errears. 

“She does not know what Versker did, but 
bewavout.a great deal, and caused /his sister 
much ¢orrow. He seems do have had one 
good point, however—a wonderfal love for 
ber, Mrs. Webster gays they were : abso- 
Intely @evoted ‘to one another, and thet the 
gitl was very proud of this handaome.scamp, 
and trie to shield him and defend bim in 
every Way. 

“There must have come some sortof ont- 
tide crisis, Leuppoce,” Coloncl Maybrick said, 
telling the story ina leisurely kind of way, 
“and Vercker must have been im soxac hole 
for money. That sort of men always axein 

of some sort or other. 

“The long end the shoré.of \itall was that 
Mrs, Webster's ti!1 was broken opan ono 
Saturday night (she keeps a email grocer's 

), and the whole of the maney taken. 
She guessad the thief at once, but Vereker 
was nowhere to be found ; and her husband, 
enraged out of wll knowledge, insisted on 
bringing the thief home to Vereker ox his sister, 

“He had grown tired, I suppoze, of his 
Wife's charity, and was glad of an excuse to 
get his lodgers ont of the house. Naturally, 
Vereker bad bolied, and the girl eabmisted to 
the aceusation to aid her brother's eecaps ; 





snd'the cage, though not proved eitherageinat | 


Vereker or herself, led to her sojourn at Long- 
tone, from where you ees Owen Griffiths has 
Wentually rescued her. Sort of litte romance 
Mttawor, eh?” 
Umphrey Laseetles rose to hia feet.as the 
of the men rose, 
“A romances to us, 
burried! 
r, poor child |” 
And then they migrated to the drawing-. 
fom end vardens to join the iadice. 


perhaps,” he jsaid, 





CHAPTER VI. 
_Lapy BripczworTs’s annoyance waa con- 
tiderably deepsred when she learned from 


| important business; and see that the ponice 
' sre barocssed inten minutes,” ahe said, briatly. 


“but something of a éragedy to } 


| short time returned to-announce the carrisce 


at the young man,and woanld move uneasily 


| beauty in furnisuxo and decoration, 


Mariel ,the events of the afternoon ride. 
She -conla mot, of .caurse, show any of bar 
anger -to the girl, but che was, to say ihe 
Jeast of it, <cold, and unsympathetic; aad 
Mariel felt decidedly sunbbed.when.she began 
40 speak of Owen Griffiths’ goodness, his 
mother’s charm, and their poor, interesting 
little guest. She almost repretted she had 
said anything to Josephine, and yet it was 
impossible to have done otberwice, being a 
guest under, Lady Bridgeworth’s roof. 

“T don’s understand Josephine. She is so 
fauuny.about.this matter,” she saidto ‘herself. 
It-waa, in fact, evident to everybody that Lady 
Bridgeworth was nother charming self thie 
evening; and Humphrey Lascelles -cayght 
shimeelt-looking/at.ber very ofsen,,and wonder. 
ing why this one cad, little history should 
have had so much power to vex her. Every 
now and then Josephine weuld flack a look 


under dis .serutiny ; ands almost c5eemed as 
though she werercady-to sigh with relief whan 
there was a gensual good-night all round, and 
ll prepared for departure to their homes .or 
their rooms. 

Humphrey Lascelles preferred to siroll} 
about the gardens for come time bofore retiring 
to rest, and Josephine.eonid sea him from her 
windows walking to and fro. She had dis- 
miased. her maid curfly, after her jewals had | 
been taken off, and her costly dresyg raple.cad | 
by a slooge wrapper ;,and ske now sat by the 
open window in.a low chair, her cibows 
planted on her knees, and her shin in ber two 
hands, The moon shining down upon her face 
showed it to be drawa and hard, and’ ber 
handsome brows, wero contracted. 

She,aat watching the young man’s figure 
come,and go in the shadows of the moonlight, 
and,she;seemed to realize again, and thie time 
completely, how strongly she had allowed 
certain hopes and plaus for the fature to have 
reared themselves in her heart, 

She set her thin lips firmly. She had faced 
many and many arongh moment in her life 
before. She had no} sailed into the haven of her 
presené magnificent position without expericn- 
cing Maniousetorms and contr winds, bat 
she had never quite felt ag she did now. j 

She was taken unawares as if seemed, and 
wags not prepared to grapple with the sitaation. 
Her face was-grim.aod etern,.aa Bhesat there 
in the moonlight; but ber heart was almost 
in a tunsult. Angsr, annoyance, an old 
revenge, luiled wish shia endden yearning— 
this new determinatian to grasp the hsppi- 
ness she desired, and make it her own, 





By-and-by the moon began.to fade into tke} 
dawn. Humphrey Lascelles had gone to his 
room lovg ago; and Lady Bridgeworth rose 
with oremped limbs, shivering a little as iho} 
night air atruckher with a chilly touch, and} 
went back inta the room that was a mare of} 

cé6 
looked a+ @ silver clock ona tablo— ii was| 
close on sacrning. Her lipa drew thomielven | 
into a finer line than before. She passed ber 
hand across her brow, then hastily andressed 
and flung herself on the bed. 

‘*At seven I must wake. I cannet live 
another day until I have seen -her.and sent hor 
away.” 

And when her maid sought her mistress's 
room with tho customary oup cf chocolate 





and letters, she found Lady Bridygeworth 
sleeady up, dressed, and eqainped for out-of. 
doors. 

‘*Give my love to Miss Laccelles, and sek 
her to take my place at the breakiact-tabie, 
This morning Iam osiled into Helmore on 


She looked her usually cold, still seif, and 
sipped her chocolate Isiaurely while she xan 
through her letters. ‘ ‘ 

Her maid burried away, and in an incredibly 





was waiting. , i 
Josephine took no heed whstever of the ex- | 


quisite July morning as she drova throvga! 


tne pretty country lanes, it 


She had not.turned in the direotion of Hel- 
more, but went, instead, direct to the villaye of 
Tercheater, and drew rein at last before the 
gate of the Vicarage, ag tke Ifttis place was 
ealled. 

‘“‘ Deaw imtorhe shade!” bo commanded 
her groom. ‘I may be some littie time.” 

She opened the gate, aod tet it clang ba- 
hind her in an aggressive fashion, 

Early as ié was the house was wide awake, 
Tae windows and doors were all open, and a 
neat littls handmsiden came-runging to meet 
her ladyship, for whom, in common ‘with afl 
the rest of the people around, she stood in 
coneidersble awe. 

“TI wish to speak to your master!’ Jase. 
phine said,-curtly; and she frowned as the 
servant explained that Mr. Griffiths had been 
out since midnight sitting by the bedside of a 
dying woman. The mistress wasin, however, 
and— 

‘* Kindly tell ber I. sm bere!” 

Lady Bridgeworth eas down on one of the 
garden chairs, and waited for Mrs, Griffiths. 
Hor faceseemed tohave grown even harder then 


' before, and she looked uncompromisingly diz- 


agreeable as she sat there .stiffly, her hss 
lowered over her eyes. 

Mes. Griffiths advanced—a pleasant, pret iy 
old lady—and gave her early, and nos very 
welcome, visitor.a courtsaus greeting. 

Lady Bridzeworth did nos waste any words 
in » like compliment. 

‘“T have come to ascertain if.a certain re 
port that reached me last night.is true,” she 
said, curtly. ‘I .refer to the intelligence tha: 
your son has been #0 ill-advised as to brine 
home to your house the girl Barbara Vereker. 
whom he has removed from Longtone, T shal! 
be glad if you can give a contradiction of 
this,’”’ 

Mrs. Griffiths stood leaning on her stick 
She was @ littl: lame, and could not walk 
without this aid. 

‘*T have no contradiction to.give you, Lady 
Bridgeworth,” whe said, almost ay coldly os 
the other had spoken. ‘It is perfectly true. 
Miss Vereker is at present under my rast, 
where I hope she will.remain for some littio 
time longer.” 

Josephine bit-her lip,.and the colour Mashed 
into hex face. 

“Iam. senrpricad,” she answered, in a low 
voices, thatseemed full.ef anger. ‘‘ Mora tha: 
surprised that Mr. Griffiths should have done 
this without informing me firsi.” 

Mra. Griffiths’ colour rese. 

“My son consalted with you more than 
onee on the anbject, Lady Bridgeworth, but 


' sould not succeed in arousing your interes’ or 


sympathy in this girl’s case. As for informing 


jyou of Miss-Versker's proposed visit h2re, 


you must forgive me, Lady Bridgeworth, if 3 
ramind you thatwe,are ina free country, and 
an Englishman's ,home ia his own partioaiar 
possession, to -be managed by him ontirely,as 
he shall so please.” 

Josephine rose quickly. 

‘*Y oonsider shat Mr. Griffiths has insulted 
me grossly by his.share in this matter,” sh: 
said, hotly, ‘her lips.and cheeks ;rown & 
white a3 her:drass. 

‘*My son is incapable of offering an insuls 
to.any living creature,’ the mother anawerad, 
proudly and with dignity. ‘That Owen has 


‘unintentionally offended you I most desply 
| deplore; bub you must forgive mea second 


time, Lady Bridgeworih, if I refuse to liston 
fo words which are as unjust as they are 
undeserved.” Thon Mrs, Griffiths faltered a 
little. ‘‘ I-think it would be better,” sho saic 
in.a troubled fashion, “if I leave the dis- 
cussion of thia to my con and yourself.”’ 

“T have no desire to see Mr. Grifliihs,” 
Lady Bridgeworth said, baughtily. ‘I se 
no extenuating cizoumstance to excuse his 


conduct. What I have to say will be com- 
municated to your. son hy letter. I shall } 
obliged if you will kindly inform thig girl § 
am here, and that I wish to era her.” 

Mrz. Griffiths’ face fin- ad. 
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“Mise Vereker is in her room still, and I 
am anxious she should remain there for to- 
day. She is in a very weak, prostrate condi- 
tion, and quite unfit to move.” ‘ 

Josephine looked at the speaker with such 
eudden anger as to make Mrs. Griffiths almost 
wince, 

‘Am I to understand you refase to let me 
see thie girl?" 

Mrs. Griffiths shook her head. 

‘‘No. I merely wished to tell you that she 
ia utterly unfit to come downstairs to see you, 
Lady Bridgeworth.” 

Josephine laughed a short, disagreeable 
laugh. 

‘* Then I must go to her, if you please. It 
ig certainly a satisfactory state of things that 
requires me to dance attendance on a female 
thiet |" 

Mrs, Griffiths moved slowly before her 
sngry visitor. She felt unequal to deal with 
Lady Bridgeworth in thia mood, and wished, 
while she rejoiced at his absence in one sense, 
that her son had been with her. 

She led the way in silence through the 
pretty little cottage, up the stairs, walking 
slowly and painfully as she went. 

Josephine was grown into a state of temper 
that could be called nothing less than fary. 
At the door of the room containing the 
strange guest Mrs, Griffiths stopped. 

‘©You will find her a poor, weak little 
thiog,” she said, tears of pity coming into 
her ~ as she spoke. ‘Oh! be gentle with 
her, Lady Bridgeworth, for she has suffered 
much, and she is so young." 

Josephine said nothing. She merely opened 
the door and went in; and Mrs. Griffishs 
turned and retraced her steps down the stairs, 
feeling, as well she might, considerably hurt 
by this sort of treatment. 

The room which Lady Bridgeworth stood 
in was simplicity itself—farniture of no par- 
ticolar worth or artistic description—a 
window framed in chintz curtains—a white- 
draped table, on which stood some roses—a 
bed, hung with the same chintz, a cosy cbair. 
All was simple, almost to poverty, yet all 
possessed an indesoribable charm. a fragrance, 
@ sense of cleanliness and sweetness, that 
immediately impressed the beholder. 

Is was not at the room Lady Bridgeworth 
looked, however. She had not the faintest idea 
of what was in it. Her eyes were fixed on 
the bed, and on the bed alone, She stood 
looking down on the small oval face, so white 
and wan, with its halo of marvellous red-gold 
hair, and its dark lashes, lying thick on the 
pale cheek, and her nostrile dilated, and her 
lips parted as she looked. 

How this girl's face recalled the past of a 
few years ago! Now all the old misery, the 
old wrong, came back to her. She felt like 
some wild animal in sight of its prey. How 
she had craved for revenge, for some chance of 
returning the bitter, shamefal wrong Oyril 
Vereker had worked in her life—how she had 
despaired of ever getting this same chance, 
and now it hadcome, Now she hada revenge 
right ready to her hand, There was no mercy, 
n0 sofoness, no pity in Josephine Bridge- 
worth’s heart, as she stood there looking 
down on the silent, helpless form of thie girl, 
the beloved and only sister of the man who 
_ betrayed her, and all but ruined her 

e. 


As if the bitter malignance of Josephine’s 
heart bad aseumed some potent inflaence 
the sleeper moved uneasily beneath the gaze 
of those fixed eyes—the sleep was one of 
éxhanstion, of actual mental and physical 
prostration rather than weariness; and 
as the head, with its glorions masses 
of unbound air, turned with a little uneasy 
restlessness on the pillows, the heavily 
fringed eyelids were lifted, and Barbara 
Vereker’s beantifal eyes, trae windows of her 
pure, sweet soul, met those others bent upon 

er. 

For one instant there was a vague, uncer- 
tain expression in her face; then came a 





sudden rush of colour, and a look of some- 
thing like fear came upon the delicate young 
features. She shrank away from that hard, 
fixed gaze, as though it could hurt her as 
might some sharp-edged weapon, 

Josephine Bridgeworth frowned as she saw 
the fear she inspired. 

“If you are awake I wish to speak to 
you!’ she said coldly, curtly. 

Barbara raised herself up in the bed, and 
with trembling hands caught her hair to- 
gether, and rolled it into a huge coil. 

She looked absolutely lovely as she sat there 
struggling with the mass of red-gold hair, her 
white throat showing above the old-fashioned 
lace.edged night.dress—a relic of her dead and 
beloved only daughter—that Mrs.Griffiths had 
taken from among her treasures, and given to 
her sorrow!al little guest. 

There seemed to be no flaw in the girl's 
face. All was perfect and exquisite, and at 
the knowledge of the vast contrast between 
herself and this othev there came leaping into 
Lady Bridgeworth’s heart the fierce, cruel flame 
of a jealousy that threatened to overthrow 
and destroy the calm, jast, even character on 
which she had always prided herself, and set 
such store. 

Instinctively she felt, even in this moment 
when the ciroumstances were 60 unlikely, that 
she stood gazing down at one who would be 
her rival a second time with more sorrow and 
disappointment than she bad been in the first, 
when, as a ohild, she had robbed Josephine of 
the best and deepest feelings of which Cyril 
Vereker was capable. 

“IT am here!” Josephine said, speaking 
quickly and sharply, “ to tell you with my own 
lips that your presence in this house is not only 
objectionable to me, but insulting; and I re- 
quest you to leave here, not only this house, 
bat this neighbourhood, as soon as possible. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—(continued.) 


Poor Mrs. Paske, after twenty years of ease, 
and sofsness and laxury, to go back to pinch- 
ing care, and genteel poverty. She wept, and 
Miss Pontifex was almost in hysterics. She 
could not grasp the fact. She had never 
known what it was ‘‘to do without." She 
had forgotten her childhood, her thin frocks, 
cold rooms, and soanty meals. To have no 
maid, no smart gowns, no horses and car- 
riages, bow could she live? She could not 
live. She would die! 

“The oreditors will probably seize every- 
thing but what you stand in,” said Mr, 
Paske, who, now he had broken the ice, spoke 
freely and blantly. 

“And how soon?,” wailed the lady of the 
houze. 

* You have nearly a week.” 

‘*Bat you might have warned us before!" 
cried Miss Pontifex. 

** I’ve often said you were ruining me, and 
you did not believe me. You must keep it 
from the servants.” 

‘* And what do you mean todo? Are we to 
be turned out of this?'’ inquired Miss Ponti- 
fex. shrilly. 

* Yes, of course you are!” 

‘* Bat we shall still have Eaton-place?” 

“You are talking like a foo). You always 
were a brainless idiot,” he said, savagely. 
‘* Understand that they may take all, to your 
very watches and rings, unless you bribe them ; 
and you have not a penny in the world 
between you and starvation but your mother's 
joinsure of three hundred a-year.” 

“And how are you going to live?” inquired 
Mra. Paske. ‘That can’t support four of 
us.” 





bolt for Australia. I shall do well in Mel. 
bourne, and I shall send for you. Leave your 
address at our old bankers, and I'll write 
there,"’ 

‘' And when do you go?” 

“I'm not sure, bat soon. I'll slip away, 
Of course it is a terrible crash, Plenty of 
other people have the same—thousands indeed 
and you two women have lived in the lap of 
luxury for fally twenty years.” 

‘** Yes,” moaned Mrs, Paske, ‘I have lived 
in the lap of laxary I will not deny, and I 
hoped to die in it, This business will kill 
me,” 

‘Not it,” said her husband, scornfally, 
‘You are very tough. And now yon are 
warned make the most of your time, for next 
week you will be stripped bare. It's a good 
thing you have no maid. You can and 
send off a lot of things, and you had better 
look sharp.” 

“* What things?” 

“Nothing, if you don’t like!" he gaid, 
fariously. ‘It is you who will soffer, not 
me. There's plate, sivres, linen, pictures, 
diamonds, lace, fars—leave them behind, if 
you like! it's your affair, not mine, I've 
done what I could for you, and given you all 
T have to give now—my advice.” 

And what about all the diamonds in his 
desk, carefally sewn up in flannel ? 

“This is terrible—terrible!"” said Mrs, 
Paske, with her hands to her head. ‘ We 
must not sit moaning over things, but be up 
and doing. To whom ehall we send the thirgs 
in London?” 

‘* To some of your old lodging housekeepers, 
not to any of your new friends; and you had 
better tell the servants we are moving. Taat 
will be an excuse for packing the plate and 
pictures.” 

Mrs. Paske roused up and worked ina 
manner that amazed her domestics with an 
energy that had slambered for twenty years! 
She toiled late and early, king and sorting 
with desperate zeal, and Miss Pontifex fally 
seconded her. Amy was from home. 

All the linen, plate, pictures, the piano, and 
some furniture, curtains, and carpets not 
belonging to the house, were removed as if by 
magic. 

In four days’ time no one would have reoog- 
nised the place, and Mrs. Paske flattered ber. 
self that, independently of her fars, lace, and 
personal belongings, she had several thousand 

anda’ worth of property carefully stored in 

ondon. 

She could still keep her head above water, 
and still battle with the world. Victoria must 
rouse herself, for she would only keep one 
servant, 

Daring these busy days the staff of servants 
were alao busy—busy and most suspicious. 
Why did Mrs. Paske send out word to visitors 
‘that she was laid up with inflaenzs,” when 
she was packing pictures in the dining room? 
Where were the horses gone to? and what had 
become of the carriages? Why was Mr. 
Paske always tearing up papers when looked 
iu his study? 








CHAPTER XXXVIL. P 

Tue house was dennded, a mere shell, in 
less than a week. A watcher had seen & V80 
—two vans—lsave it crammed with lugesg®, 
big vans that went by road; but Mr. Paske 
himself had not quitted the premises. | ' 
However, on Sanday night he, in spite 4 
his promise, left about eleven o'clock. He #2 
his baggage, carried by twa gardeners to we 
station. He made his way to Dover, to Folke- 
stone, and escaped in the early morning 
steamer to France. 

He had twelve hours start before he = 
missed; and then Mr. Fiynn, who was pa? 
with rage and excitement, tracked or Pes 
Folkestone—yes, to Bonlogne. He would lay 





I am going to out the country, and make a ' up the trail to Paris, where it was lost. 


his hand on him yet, and throw him into 
jail. 
He and two detectives crossed, and a7 
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could remember all the middle-aged English- 
men, with two portmanteaus, who arrive and 
depart from “ Le Garde du Nord?” : 
As they anxiously inquired, the evening 
papers came in ringing with an account of an 


accident to the Mediterranean express. 
Seven people injared, four killed. It occurred 
near Dijon. 


Mr. Fiynn cast his eyes over it, and read,— 

“ One Englishman, badly injared, aged fifty. 
Ticket from Boulogne!" . 

“ Here you are,’’ he said to his companions. 
“Here is our man as sure as fate. We will 
drive across to the Lyons station, for if he is 
not very badly hurt, our fox will crawl away 
yet,” and they jumped into a fiacre. and 
were rattled away in less than three minutes. 
About five hours’ rapid travelling brought 
them to Dijon. 

Everyone there was, of course, full of the 
accident, and could talk of nothing else. The 
ap and down mails had collided, the points 
were wrong, the night dark. Five were dead, 
including a brother and sister ; four were not 
expected to live. Yes, an Englishman was 
among these. He had both legs badly frac. 
tored, 

The wounded lay in a village four miles off 
—olose to the scene of the accident. 

“Could they get a conveyance to drive 
$hem?'’ 

“Certainly they could—a gig.” 

Afier & wash and a meal, which occupied 
half-an-hour, the two detectives and Mr, 
Fiynn, packed tightly in this gig, were dashing 
along at @ fine pace at the heels of a big grey 
horse. 

“The English messieur was in a farm-house 
jast beyond the village of Mettrai. He was 
in a bad way; both his legs had been ampu- 
tated. If these were hia friends he had better 
see them at once.” Tais information they 
received en route, 

Mr. Flynn was certainly not his friend, but 

he decided to see the sufferer without delay. 
de was lying in what was the salon of the 
farm-house, with a Sister"of Meroy in attend. 
ance, 
He occupied a low truckle bed, dragged in 
for the occasion, and there was a strange flat- 
ness in the counterpane, where his legs should 
have been—and were not, 

It was @ gaudy and incongruous room for a 
chamber of death. Gay-coloured prints, of 
many national subjects, covered the walls. 
There were artificial flowers, and a smart 
gilt clock on the mantel-piece; a marble. 
topped table, and all the chairs were covered 
with dark red Utrecht velvet. As Mr. Flynn 
entered, a kind of spasm passed” over the 
Patient’s face. 

“So you have found me!” he groaned. 

“ Yes; and though you broke your parole, 
Tam sorry to find you in this state.” 

“ Though it is all for the best, Iwish you 
would telegraph for Amy, my daughter, though 
I donbt if she will be in time.” 

“Tl wire at once. Give me her address. 
Do you suffer?” he asked, as he returned to 
the room after despatching a telegram, 

“ Not much now.” 

“Come, that’s not bad!” 

“Ts i¢ not? It’aa fatal sign, they say. They 
think I didn't understand them, butI did. Kaew 
& little French, and a sentence of death is easily 
interpreted in any language. I have some 
money—nearly six hundred pounds—and a lot 
of diamonds unset. I've collected them for 
years, in case—in oase—well—I rely on you 
to hand them over to Amy. That girl Paske 
will have enough, and Amy will be a beggar!” 

* never struck his hardened mind that 
‘hanks to him “ that girl Paske”” had been a 
beggar, and that these savings were ont of 
her property. 

* Tt shall be geen to.” 

‘Mrs. Paske has her own money, and she 
can shift for herself, She never cared much 
or Amy. Poor girl! You have sent the 
telegram ?” 

‘Yea; it’s gore ["’ 

“Well, I feel easier, and T rely on you abont 





the money; and, asIam going, I suppose I 
may as well makea clean breast of it.” 

“T think you may as well, though we know 
a good deal.’’ 

Strange that I should mees my death in a 
railway accident!” 

“Ts it?” 

** Yes ; it’s a punishment—a judgment! I 
feel it now. Give me some cognac, and I'll 
epeak! To-mdrrowi may not be able, and 
there is no time like the present.” 

‘‘ No time!” handing him a glass of brandy. 

The sick man swallowed it. It seemed to 
give him life. His eyes glistened after he had 
drained it. 

“‘ Well, Horne is laid up a cripple, and here 
am I; and it serves us right, for we were both 
confederates and rascals,” 

Mr. Fiynn was silent. What could he say ? 
It wasthe the truth. If he was not mistaken 
“ rasoal’’ was a very mild name for his present 
companion. 

“ Well, you say you know a lot about me. 
Horne has peached. I am Australian born, 
so was Gervase Paske. I was ambitious, 
pene but unsuccessful. I hated hard work, 

ence the failure of my early ventures. Horne 
was much the same—worse ; a loafer,agambler, 
a frequenter of pothouses, and races. Paske 
was @ branch of an old English family. He 
was clever and hard working. He went to 
India, and into tea, and married. 

* IT found I could do nothing in Australia, 
and I thought I'd try a new sphere. I also 
went toIndia, I made my way up-country to 


Paske, and he hailed me as a schoolfellow | bed 


and countryman, and received me with open 
arms. Yes, all this comes back to me now! 
—has often come back to me! And whaia re- 
turn I made—what a return ! 

‘*T became his overseer, and lived in his 
house. I don’t believe he wanted an overseer, 
but he wanted to help me. He had a sweet, 
pretty young wife, and a litéle girl, just learn- 
ing to talk. They were all very happy. 

‘* He had a nice planter's house, half. covered 
with creepers, and a couple of good ponies. She 
had her garden, and poultry, and her child. 

‘ They were not rich; bat they seemed to 
want for nothing. It was tco good to last! 
She got cholera—it was among the tea coolies 
—and died in two days. 

‘* He was likea mad man. I never saw such 
grief, nor anyone else. It nearly killed him, 
isaged him and altered by years, in a few 
houre. 

‘*She had been dead just about a month, 
and we were beginning to be accustomed to her 
empty place—at least—I was, when one day 
Paske got a letter to say some old lady at 
home, of whom he had never heard—hia 
father’s aunt—had died at a great age, leaving 
no will, and that he was at the heir.at-law. 

‘* When succession and legacy duty were 
paid, there would still be ninety thousand 
pounds, some house property in London, and 
& quantity of plate and jewellery. 

** Paske seemed hardly to believe it. and to 
be strangely indifferent, whilst I was fall of 
excitement and envy—a very lust of money 
ran in my blood. I couldalmost have fancied 
that the fortune was left o me!” 

‘* Tdaresay you wished it had been? ”’ 

‘You may swear it. Paske allowed me to 
see the letter from the firm in London. I read 
it over and over till I could almost say it by 
heart. There was a great deal to do. I got 
him to prepare to go down and communicate 
with the Calcutta agents of the London firm, 
and to take a lot of papers and certificates to 
prove his identity. He also took the child. 
He was going home, and I was to be left to 
look after the tea estate. 

**We travelled down. country on ponies, then 
by rail. You know in Indian carriages there 
is a dressing and bath-room attached to a 
large saloon, and you live ia it day and night, 
only alighting for meals. 

‘* Paske and I had a carriage to ourselves, 


—we put on our cotton sleeping suits, and lay 
down on each of the two long lounges. 

** I could not sleep, neither could Paske. I 
kept thinking of his fortune, and my bad !uck. 
He would go home and have a splendid life 
with everything money could buy, whilst I 
would be eating out my heart and mouldering 
away on a little up-country tea plantation ! 

‘‘There was no one to leave me money. 
Paske was leaning out of the low, wide open 
window—the side of an Indian railway car- 
riage is all window on account of ventilation. 
As the train went round a corner he was 
neatly out, bat recovered himeelf with a 
laugh, 

“TI got up aud stood in the centre of the 
railway carriage. That larch of the train 
had put devilish thoughts into my head. 
Supposing he had fallen ont! How I wished 
he had fallen out. I would have slipped into 
his fortune! I—yes, I! 

“No one at home knew him by sight, or 
krew me. I could copy his hand exactly, I+ 
had been a joke between us; and, anyway, we 
had had the same writing master! I knew all 
his sffairs—domestic and otherwise, All his 
papers and clothes were in the carriage. We 
were much of a size. He did not seem to 
valne life or fortane. I prized both. If the 
train would only make another larch ! 

‘He waa still gazing dreamily out on the 
peaceful silent country, steeped in moonlight, 
on the eleeping little villages among the trees, 
the cactus hedges bordering the line, the 
white gates, the bridges over the dry river 





8. 
‘‘We were crossing a bridge now, The 
train gave a lurch as we rounded a sharp 
curve. He was almost out this time—almest! 
Qaite, for as he tried to recover himself, I, 
tempted of the Devil, gave hima push with 
all my might ! 

‘*T shall never forget his face in the ghastly 
moonlight as I saw it—as he saw me—when 
he fell out on the line over the bridge, which 
had no parapet, down, down, down into the 
dry river bed !”’ 

* Then you murdered him ?”’ 

‘* T suppose I did.” 

‘‘T am certain of it. And what next?” 

“This happenéd about twelve o’clock at 
night, so I had ample time to make my plans. 
I turned up the light. I looked over and 
secured his money and papers. Then I took 
a long pull at the whisky bottle, for my nerves 
were shaken, and fell asleep. I woke about 
six o'clock when the train stopped for six 
o'clock early morning tea. I had a cup, and 
dressed myself in Puaske’s clothes, They 
fitted surprisingly well. 

‘*A man came and looked in, wanting s 
seat, and said, ‘Oh, I see there are two in the 
carriage,’ looking at Puacke's pillows and 
bedding. 

‘Where ia the other passenger?’ said the 
guard, who now came to look at our tickets. 
“¢I don’t know, I am sure,’ I replicd. ‘I 
am only jastawake. He was there all right 
last night. He may have gone out and got 
into another carriage to smoke with a friend 
and stopped there. I was asleep. You might 
look, and tell him to look sharp and come 
back and dress, for we shall be at our junction 
in about half.an-hour.’ 

‘‘Presently the guard came back, and said, 
‘Gentleman's not in the train, sir. What's 
his name?’ 

‘‘+James Skerry. He is my overseer. My 
name is Paske. Perhaps he got out at a 
station. and was left behind. He is very care- 
less. You had better wire.’ : 

“No time to do that,’ he replied, to my 
great joy. ‘Time is up. Train starting. Will 
wire from junction.’ 

* OF course, the longer delay there was in 
finding the body the better for me, and the 
less chance of his being alive. The telegram 
was sent, and I waited an hour nearly wild 


with impatience, 





and the ayah and child were elsewhere in a 
ladies’ compartment. We had had a hot day's 
journey. Ast night—it was a mocn'i,ht ni. ht 


“Sapp sing he had had an escape, and was 
conscious! Then I was done for! He had 


‘acen me deliberately push him ont of the 
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train, and I had since passed myseif off 2s ! and for a long time «zefnsed, with much 
Mr. Paske, and waa actually wearing his | obstinacy, to believe ane ward of éhe story. 
clothes! At Jast the needles tinked, the | Her husband was/bnried in an unconseorated 


answer came, — 

** * Agoident at Korar Bridge. Man found. 
Mueh injored. Inform friends.’ 

*' low much did ‘much injared’ mesn? I 
wondered. Could he epserk? Was he sensible? 
I went, fall of real.anxiety, by the next train ; 
arrived late in the afternoon at an out-of.the- 
way station, and there I found him in the little 
hut waiting room. Thousands of flies bozzing 
xound him—alive, and partly conscious. He 
knew me, but he could not speak coherently. 
He could not, striveand start as he did, put 
his words together to make sense. There 
was no one there but.e native apothecary and 
the Baba stasion.maaéer. 

“‘ His head was tartibly injured, hia face 
battered to pieces; ome arm was broken, and, 
despite of this, he had crawled from the river 
hed, and was found lying near a pool of water 
hours after I had dropped him out of the 
train. 

‘(He could mot speak-—~at any rate, words 
that she others underateod. The eyes spoke 
volumes 40 me, As éhey rested on me, and 
my olothes—his clothes, I bslieve—he guessed 
what I wae.going4o do, and he said, ‘ Effie, 
orphan,’ quite distincéily. 

“‘ As he olosed +his. eyes, two tears ran down 
his cheske. Lmokily for methe others did not 
notices how he shrank and shuddered when I 
went mear him. How could they saspect ? 

“I was fall of pity, and overwhelmed with 
gricf for my friend, my overseer. He became 
mnconscious that night, and passed away at 
dawn. We rolled his body in « sheet, and 
put itin adruck-on the next train, and the 
apothecary and I bronght it up to Moghul 
Serai. There was an inquest, a yordict of 
‘accidental death’ was returned. I gave 
James Skerry a very handsome fnneral, and 
put up aatone to his memory. His child I 
myself took up to the shills and plaeed in a 
convent; then I went to Calcutia,.and trans- 
acted business affairs under the name of 
Gervase Paske. Finally I went home, and 
entered into his fortune, which I have enjoyed 
for twenty years, and here I am.’’ 

“‘ Dhere you are, indeed ; and there is auch a 
thing .as justice, though, in your case, she has 
been leaden-footed. you never any 
qualms of conscience? "’ 

“Rarely, but when I had I teok chloral, 
All went well with me till Horne turned vp, to 
levy blackmail, nine yearsazo. And-ever since 
I heard that that girl had come home I 
dreaded her, and though I nover suspected 
Sara Parr I never could endure her. There 
was a look in her eyes that I conld not under- 
stand. Isceitmow. She has Paske’s eyes!” 
and he shivered. 

‘*‘ Then I don’t wonder they madeTyon un- 
comfortable,” said Mr. Fiynn, drily. 

‘“* T suppese thene.is mo use in asking her to 
forgive ma?” 

I really cannet answer for her. There is 
a higher Power whese forgivences you have to 
seek. Had you not better see a priest? ”’ 

“ Mes, send dor ome,send soon. I feel that 
am going. I:shall mos live:to see Amy.” 


OHAPTER XXVIII. 


His prognostication proved to be quite true. 
He did not live to see Amy, mor Sylvia and 
Roger, who harried 40 Dijon. He died that 
night ; and Amy, who arrived heart-broken in 
comvany with Mrs. Paske, never knew the 
teal history of:-her father, and she was allowed 
to think the best of him, Everyone, no 
matter how bad, is fond of someone or some- 
thing. He had been fond of Amy. She 
never knew that her name was not Packe. 
figivia desired that thie should be so. She 
wise made her a yearly allowance, in order to 
keep her from the bitter poverty she had 
imewn, and to make her independent of ber 
moder and sister. 








Mrs, Paske was told. She had to know, | 


i corner of the little village cemetery. Nostone 
; marks the spot, and the children who pass, 


point ont the grave of the Hnglishman, who 
was @ bad mar, and run in an opposite 
direction if they happen to be neer it at dusk. 
Some of his history must have Jeaked out 
during bis wanderings, for,:af the last, he was 
quite off his head. 

There was nothing now to stand between 
Sylvia and her fortune. Witnesses arrived 
home, and swore to her identity. She was 


; Miss Paske, of the convent of Shirani, and of 


Caloutta, and now Miss Paske, the heiress! 

She was married to Roger Hyde in chapel, 
and at St. Mary’s Ohurch, Dover—a quiet 
wedding, for she‘had but few friends. jor 
‘Watson gave hereway. She was married in 
her éravelling dress; and as it was January 
they went to the South of Europe for the 
honeymoon. ‘The bride refased to ¢ravel on 
the Dijon railway, It was #00 seon ‘to pass 
Dijon again. 

She was very‘happy, and did not wish to 
have thoughte ef a tragic nature brought 
before her just yet ; end wheat were Mr. and 
Mre. Bernard Hyde's thoughts when ‘they saw 
the wedding in the Morning Post, and reesived 
@ very disagreeable letter from their lawyers ? 

Mrs. Roger Hyde quite fulfilled all the re- 
quirements in Mr. Robert Hyde's will. 

She was a lady by birth. Her pedigree 
would ‘bear the strictest investigation, and’the 
fortune returned to her husband and all 
arrears | 

But Roger had mercy on bis much disgusted 
kinsmar, and forgave him these. The Ber- 
nard Hydes are exceedingly anxious to be 
friendly with these wealthy cousins, who have 
a lovely place in Hampshire, and‘a house in 
Park-lane; and they do dine occasionally with 
them in town, but there is no intimaoy. 

Sylvia oan never forget Bernard Hyde's 
visit to her at Twickenbam. Miss Pontifex, 
too, would gladly be on friendly terms with 
her late lady's maid; but the lady's maid, 
although Miss Pontifex says ‘‘ sho bears her 
no illwil),” does not see is ! 

Mre. Paske, who now calls herself Mrs. Ponti- 
fex once more, has at least the meritof keeping 
in the background ; for Mr. Horne—recovered 
to a great extent—had called on ‘her, and told 
her many things which she was obliged to give 
ear to, and how the name of the late James 
Skerry is never to be mentioned in her 
presence. 

Of course Mr. Horne was, as his confederate 
had said, ‘a racoal;” bunt still he had some 
redeeming pointe. Captainand Mre. Hydehave 
given him a sum down ; and he has at last de- 

arted to Anatralie, fall of gratitude to them 
oth, and he has not taken a double first-elass 
passage. He has gone alone. 

He has written, and sent ostrich and 
opossum ekins ; and hopes that some day he 
may see his Kind fricnds in Melbourne—a 
hope that is noi likely to be fulfilled! 

One day, as Sylvia was waiticg ontside a 
thop in her splendidly-sppointed asrriage, she 
bsheld Benmore and his wother comingalong 
arm.and-arm, 

‘Sammy ” wasevidently jast back froma 
trip, and had been giving the old woman some 
treat out of his generous sailor purse. 

When they caught “eo of Bylvia they 
stared and half stopped. . Benmore’s eyes 
were @ Bight.to eee. They seemed as if they 
were about to depart from their sookets, 
whilst she stood on the footway saying,! 
‘«Lawk a meroy!” 

** ome here, Benmore " caid Sylvia. ‘ No, | 
I do not wish to speak to your mother. You | 
were always very good to me; and now that I 
amie tich women I should like to do some- | 
thing for you. Whatehall it be?" 

‘Ob, Mies Parr!" he.exclaimed. 

“Not Mies Parr—Mre. Hyde!” she inter. | 
rupted. 

‘Mrs. Hyde! and you have come in for: 





your foxtune. Well, lam sure you deserve ij 
if + y- ~ ” . 

‘ Be quick, and tell me what you 
like?” you would 

‘“‘ Td like a riseif I could get it. I'd tiketo 
omy steward. I'd be as happy as aking 

n ” 

‘*T am afraid I have no& much interest 
among steamerr, or with the P. and O. Gom. 
pany; bat I will ingnize, and do my best, 
The same old address, I suppose?" 

“ Yes, thank you, miss—I mear, ma'am |" 

‘** Well, good-bye!’ and she drove off, 

‘“\ Who'd ’a thought it!’’ exclaimed Mrp, 
Benmore; who was leaning egainat a shop. 
window in a state of mental collapse. 

“Well, not you, at any rate, mother!” 
offering his arm. 

‘‘ No; for I knew that she and that Jessie 
swere.in ‘Fonwood's Rents’ starving, and she 
usefl to. be out all day striving to .seil flowers 
and madsches.”’ 

‘* She does not look much like that now. She 
looks like a duchess! And, mother, what was 
your promise about being geod to her and 
— you say you knew thoy wers.stary- 
ing ” 

‘*T can't afford to be good to felka that 
haven't a penny to bless themselves with, 
said the old woman, sharply. 

‘** If you had you'd have got itail back now, 
with hundreds of pounds interest.” 

“ Ay, butihow was I to know thai? You 
areall.so wiseafterwarde—thet's your way!” 

‘*T was wise before.” 

“ And whas ia she going fo do for you?” 

‘* Anything I ask,” she said. 

‘‘ And how much did you say?” 

**Qaly a berthas head steward |" 

“ And is that all! Why did you notsay 
five hundzed pounds? You were siways afeol. 
You'll never get such a chance as that again, 
andI think your might have opened you mouth 
wide when you were about it, and thought of 
your old mother !” 

Benmore got his coveted rise—tich people 
havegenerally influential friends—and is now 
head steward on board the Penguin, and an 
im pereon af sea ; and imporkant ion 
land #00, having reeeutly marriad the pabli- 
ean’s daughter, that was s0 comedant in visit: 
ing his mother. 

Mrs. Hyde sent the bride a teapot—aailver 
one—and the bridegroom a handsome gold 


But when the Hydes took a trip 40 Indis 
they did not travel by the Penguin. They went 
vid Brindisi, and to Bombay. ‘Tineir reasons 
for visiting India were various. 

Roger wished t0-see she country, and to get 
a little big game shooting in Central India or 
the Nepanl Terai. And it was quite she thing 
nowadays to run ont to India for eix months, 
and do a cold weather tour. i 

Sylvia wished to see her old frienda, the 
nung, and the Glashers, to make # pilgrimage 
to w iagbal Be grave in the little oometery 
near ul Serai Station. 

There, in a neglected part of i+, amd covered 
with weeds and grass, was diceoverad & grey: 
weather beaten stone, on wich one could 
read in faint characters :— 


Erected to the loving memory of 
JAMES SKERRY, 
By his old friend and schoolfellow, 
Gervase Paske, 
Hed anyone taken any interest in the 
circumstance, they would have been sur 
to see this crumbling stone uct long after- 
wards disappear, and a white marble ¢ro8s 
take ita place, on which was iescribed : — 
In loving memory cf 
GERVASE PASKE, 
Who met with his death near this place, 
Jane, 1867. m 
This cross is erected by his own cuild. 
ari her 
Sylvia aleo made a pilgrimage to h 
mothers’s last resting.place up in ‘the — 
near Shillong. I+ was ead thai all she _"s 
know of ber parente was two mounds of earth, 
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hand on Fred, Even his voice grew soft in ! 
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and that the oniy way in which she could 
show her affection was to visit their wide- 
apart and long-forgotten graves! 

She presented herself at the convent along 
with her husband. Nearly three years had 


elapsed since she had left ii, as she supposed, | 


for ever. ’ —r 

The Reverend Mother, Sieter Mary, and all 
her friends, flocked round her in grea’ delizin:, 
Sylvia had changed from an unformed girl 
into.a very lovely woman. Her dazk grey 





eyes, with & purple shade, her curved, red | 


lips, which had losi their hard expression, 
her elastic, synametrical figure would have 


her a beauty anywhere—at a | 


Court or in a atudio. 

Roger was very proud of her. She was his 
vife, The nuns were very proud of her. They 
had.brought her up. She remained all day, 
and went to Mass, whilst Roger strolled about 
Naini Tal. 

The sounds of the chanting, the scent of 
the incense, the sight of all the girla on their 
knees brought back the pastas though it had 
been yesterday. Et seemed but yesterday 
since she had knelt here in her old place and 
watched the pines outside the open window 
cutbing the bright, clear blue aky. And yei 


what privations she bad Known since that | 


time—what misery, what experiences, despsir 
and hope, happiness and desolation | 

I¢ was all happiness now. 
were gone, she hoped, for ever. She hoped 


Heaven would pardon her untruths, her . 


passions, her cravings for revenge as .she 
pardoned. and forgave her euemies, Yes, even 


ashe knelt she struggled to forgive James 


Skerry. 
When Oaptain:snd Mrs. Hyde, after a-con- 


siderable stay in Indie, at length set their | 
he carsied with him ;{ 
trophies in thea shapes of tiger skings—three— ; 


faces homewards, 


shot by himself. Sha carried with her silver 
and.gold curiosities, embroideries and brass 
work; and they Jef behind them many good 
Wishes, many charitable acts, and a splendid 
peal of belis (aceording ¢o her promise) in 
Ramnee Convent Chapel. 

The Hydes are now setiled down at-home. 
You. may.see her most afternoons driving in 
the Park the picture of health, wealth, and 
happiness. 

Who would helieve that but two years 
previously Mrs. Roger Hyde, the admirad.and 
enxied.of hundreds of friends and scquaint- 
sncer, had been « poor, friendlees gir), 
roaming ia the streets of London, match 
box jn hand and almost starving. because 
che. was not only penniless, but “ Without a 
Relexence ?” 

[THE END.] 








THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 
—o0— 

Tr was over thirty years ego that I made 
the tonghest voyage of my Jife. I was master 
of a fine ship christened Gliriana, after old 
Ned Hearker's wife, down here in Tallant 
town. We were comiog back from Liverpool 
with a cargo of coal that we were going to 
carry round Cape Hern to San Francisgo. 
We had jast twenty-four souls aboard, and 
the youngest of she Jot was Dick Holroyd, my 
Wife’s conein. 

He was jast cixteeo yoars old, and an 
Orphan. He didn’t have xauch to live on, and 
£08 restless, und wanted to go to sea, like his 
father before him. There was caly one thing 
that kept him hack ; that was his brother Pred, 

@ Was ten years younycr than Dick, and a 
Smart iitile chap, too. Bat he -had always 
been sickly; and with hia yelldw hair and 
solemn blue eyea he leoked more like. girl 
thana boy, anyhow. Perhaps that was woes 
mads Dick set such store by him. T never 
saw two brothers so loverlike. Dick was a 
hearty Jad, and up toll corts of tricks with 


Ths evil times ; 


his wild plans it was for little Fred that he 
Was going to sail his ship, or fight pirates, or 
, Make his millions. At last, when the little 
; one had got tobe six years old, Dick couldn't 
stand it any longer. He came to me one day, 


| and said — 


speaking to the youngster ; and in every one of 


ought to be fooling round at eohoul, instead of 
starting off boldly for good luck or bad, like a 
man and a sailor?” 

‘‘ How about the young one?"’ said I. 

! "I dofeel catup about leaving Fred,” he 
: said, “ but we've settled it betveen us that I 
am to go, for both our sskes, and perhaps I 
; ean get ahead fast and take him with me 
before 80 very many years are over.’ 

I laughed at that, bet clappsd him on the 
shoulder, and told bim he should go that 
voyage, and my wife would have an eye to the 
little chap. I believe in erchooling myself. 
I’ve never ‘been sorry thai I waited to get a 
Gecent education before I took tothe sea. But 
there are some things that ozn't be helped. So 
Dick went with me in the Gloriana while Fred 
stayed at home. 

All went well till we were on the home 
voyegs, way Gown in the south seas, off the 
coast of Patagonia, where it grew almighty 
; cold. It was mid-winter with ua then, and, 
, besides that, there came up a fog so thick you 
couldn’t see six feet ahead of you. One after- 
| noon, about the middie of the first dog-watch, 
I was planking the poop, when up came Dick, 
! looking rather queer. 

*' Cap’n,” sayshe, ‘tho deck’s warm.” 
‘ What?” says I. 
; ‘The deck’s warm,” sayahe again, “and 
; it’s getting warmer. I thought so yesterday, 
bus made tp my mind it was all a notion. 
Bus I've been on'the watch since; and it's a 
sure thing, Cap'n.” 
i I was pretty well strock, as you may 
; Suppose, I went down to the deck with him, 
; aud felt of the planks ‘with my hand. They 
were worm—coertain, sure. ‘Then I called the 
carpenter, and‘him ‘open np the main hatch, 
By this time the aren that wereoff daty began 
to gather round us. I sent for a shovel, and 
went down the hatchway tothe coal. It was 
hot at the surface ; antithongh only shovelled 
& little while, I ‘thought I could make cut 
that it was worse ‘below. Now ws had filled 
up our whole hold with the cargo, and an 
immente ‘frejght-room it made; for, besides 
running the entize length and breadth of the 
ship, it ‘was at least three times as deep as my 
kitchen is high, The only way of getting into 
it was through the main hatch. That had 
been caulked tight with cakum after we had 
done loading, and ‘then covered with a heavy 
ce of .canvas, that we fastened down exil 
aronndit. So it was plain no one could have 
meddled with that hold. And yet it was 
jast as plain that the coal was afire, down 


‘Cap'n, do you think a fellow of my size" 


the mates and I pitched in and woxked with 
them. But the leak kept gaining on us, and 
we began to hear a #izzling noises Gown below 
where the fire andthe water were havire it 
out together. The men began to ehike their 
heave; and I saw there was nothing for it but 
to take to the boats. 

Now, a8 ill-lnck would ‘have it, there wan 
only one decent boat abeard, and that was ovr 
regular long-boas. She was stout and ser- 
worthy, witha good sail and three pairs of 
heavy oars. Twenty four men would crowd 
her badly though. Bat the other two were 
mere ekiffs, poor stuff, and leaky from long 
warping. 

So, first, I made ali hands put on as much 
extra clothing as they could, for is was bitter 
cold, as I said. I wore two paira of breeches 
end three coats myself, with a big scarf tied 
round my head; and the rest followed my 
example, when they eaw I was in earnest. 
Next, I ordered ‘the firsh mate to lower the 
long-bcat, and be quick about it, and eent the 
cook to his store-room for supplies, while I 
went for my instruments, Then we crowded 
into the boat, and maneged to stow away a 
small keg of biscuits, a» beaker cf water and 
some salt beef, besides some old tarpaulins; 
but that was all, aud even that waa no esey 
matter. 

By this time ‘the Gloriana was filling fas*, 
80 we shoved off, and rowe@ a few roda atvay. 
We lost sight.even cf the ontline of the ehip 
in the fog and gathering darkners, but in be!t- 
an hour's time we heard a great rashing sound 
from the direction where we had left. her; then 
we rooked to and fro in the trough of her 
waves. Ina few moments all was quiet. We 
knew sbe’d gone down, and we'd had a pretty 
narrow escape. We were in » tough plighs 
still, to be sure ; but, somehow, at that minute 
nothing made me fee! p09 bad as to think that 
I should never see the old Gloriana gain. 

There was no breezs, and it was no nse 
rowing any more then, so we lay on cur ars 
till morning. We ali tried to cheer each other 
up by saying it couldn’s be long before ws 
should reach some place of safety ; for when 1 
had taken my bearings the day before, T had 
found that we were not-far off the south.cast 
coast of Patagonia. Asfor Dick he waa the 
liveliest.of us all. He told stories, mage ina 
of everybody and everything, and actarily 
started the mon to singing the song they used 
to grunt out.aa they wens round the capstan, 
coming in himself, with a great, on the 
chorus : 

‘* Blow the man down, bullies, 

Blow the man down ; 

O, why—don't—you blow the mandown! " 
But it was & dismal night atthe beat. When 
morning came, it was still foggy ; but towards 
noon.an east wind sprang up snd it cleared 
away, 





underneath. At first I couldn’t see through 
it. Bat the shook sharpened my wits, I 
suppose; for I remembered what I had heard 


We found that we were really in sight of 
land, and set sail for it at once. Bat as wo 
drew nearer, we saw that the coast was mada 





years before, that.sometimes a load of coal, or up of steep, barren cliffs, with strips of stony 





any other stuff that burns easy, will take fire beach under them, where, indeed, they didn’s 
of itself, if it’s shut up pretty close from the! go down sheer into the water. There were 
air. They call it epontancous combustion.” | patches of ice and snow high up smong the 
Anyhow, as the fire seemed to be a good way | rocks, and a more foraaken-looking place you 
from the top, I thought I'd shut it op atill! never imagined. 
tighter, snd try to starve if out. So I| So we just stood cff and on along the coast, 
battened down the hatch again, and every| hunting for a better landing-place; but we 
other hole in the devk, no matter how sma), | didn’t find it. : 
that would Jet in the air. ‘Then I had tre} We began to enffer terribly from thirst ; for 
men keep washing down the deck with buckets, we had go little water left that we didn’t dare 
of water—and it was ice-cold in those seas, I| teke much at a time, and our scant rations of 
can tell yon. So the night and a part of the; salt-beef and biscais were only an aggrava- 
noxé cay passed quies enough, though, of; tion. 
conrae, we all felt rather eober. At last we came to a small cove, and I ran 
But the next afternoon we found thai the) the boat in there, and lefs ten men to guard 
Gloriana had eettled a good deal in the water ; her, while the reat of us want to explore, We 
and that meat that the fire had burned a hole; mansged to olimb up the cliffs. as they were 
through ber hull, We opened up the hatch | somewhat broken here, but we found nothing 
again, aod saw that there was already con-| at the top but desolate rocks, ice and snow, 
siderable water in the hold. Then I ordered} We ate big pieces of snow and sucked ica 








Others of his age; bat he never laid a beavy 











ali hands to the pumps, «xsept jash enough to; grecdily, trying to quench our thirst; and it 
mau the ship; and them I left in charge of the! was & relief to cur peor dry months, bnt, after 


firss mate, The crew worked by tarns, and! all, there wasn't much satisfaction in it, 
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Toen it put some of the men into consider- 
able pain, which made things worse than 
before. Bat as we came back, tired and 
heart sick, down in the bed of the cove where 
the tide was going out we found a lot of black 
shell-fish. They proved to be mussels. 

We pitched into them eagerly, and put some 
into the boat, but we hadn’t much room even 
for these. We hadn’t found a epring, and still 
the horrible thirat kept on, until the third day 
after. 

By that time we had used up onr last cramb 
of food and our last drop of water. But then 
it grew a little warmer and rained, thank 
Heaven! We caught the big drops in the 
bisouit-keg, in our bats, and in hollows of the 
tarpaulins. 

We gave Dick the firat drink ont of the 
bisouit.keg, becauss he was the youngest, bat 
he wouldn't take much, poor lad, for he was 
clear grit through and through, and insisted 
on going shares with the rest in everything. 
If one of them looked down-in.the-mouth, he 
would say,— 

‘* Cheer up, Jim; it's all coming out right, 
I promised mother I’d take care of little Fred, 
and I feel it in my bones I shall get back to 
him. Won't we have a famous yarn to spin 
when we reach the old town again!” 

Bat our troubles had only jast begun. Sixty 
days, my lads, we sailed or dzifted up and 
down that iron coast. There was a headland 
to the north that we never could pass, on 
account of the fierce winds that always beat 
us back, 

We landed over and over again, though we 
found nothing ; and kept a red shirt flying at 
the top of the mast, for we atill clang to the 
hope of being seen and picked up. We weren't 
far out of the regular line, except that, of 
course, we were nearer the shore. We lived 
on mussels and rain-water. 

You don't see how we kept soul and body 
together? Ah, there’s the horror of it! We 
didn't, most of us. Firat the cook sat down on 
a big rock ina cove we were searching, and 
laid his head on it, all quiet-like, and I saw he 
had about given up hope. 

* Bam,” says I, ‘go down to the boat and 
tell the men we've found a bigger lot of mus- 
sela than last time.” 

He jast sat there without speaking. Pretty 
soon we went to lift him up, and found he was 
dead. We scooped him out a rough grave 
among the rocks of the cove, and left him 





him. 
Mostly they would go off their heads first, | 


and then drop off. Tne firat two or three we 
took ashore and buried; after that, we got too 
weak, and could only drop them overboard. 
Oae day, Tom Haswell, Dick's cham, went 
wrong. 

‘*Mates,” gays he, pointing out into the 
east, ‘‘gee that big sohooner so fiae and 
clear!” 

The men all started and looked; then settled 
back with a groan. 

"Dick! Dick!" he screamed again, 
*' there's your little brother that you’re always 
talking about inthe bow! Ship ahoy!” 

He sank back into the bottom of the boat, 
mattering to himself. Dick bent over him 
with a horrified face, drew the poor, shaking 
head to his shculder, and put his wasted arms 
around him, 

Saddenly Tom sprang up, before any of us 
kuew what he was aboat, and leaped into the 
water. We managed to catch him when he 
came up, and dragged him into the boat; bat 
the chill finished him, so that the nex) day— 
Ob ! after all these years, I can hardly bear to 
remember it! Well, he joined the rest, out of 
the cold and starvation. 

Bat I tell yon the spirit of that Diok Hol. 
royd was something more than mortal. Oace, 


way, he looked up iato my face with his hollow 
eyes. and says he,— 
“No Capn; I sha'n't give up. I'm going 
. get — to my little brother yet, so help me 
saven |” 





Then his voice changed and broke, and he 
say?, — 

‘¢O, Cap'n, he was so cunning when I lefé 
him, with his big eyes and his yellow ourls! 
Do you think he’ll know ms when I go 
home?” 

‘* As sure as the sun’s in heaven, my Isd,” 
says I. 

Then I started him to telling stories about 
the youngster and his knowing ways, while we 
all thought of our homes and our little one:3, 
and vowed with him that by Heaven’s help we 
would hold out to the end. 

Bat at last a day came when I saw Dick 
drooping, as if he had almost given ap hops. 
I tapped him on the shoulder. 

‘*Nonsense, my son!” saya I. “And the 
ship coming to-morrow! Now, boys, we'll 
give him a eerenade |!" 

I had about as much voice as & hen; how- 
ever, I started up, and the rest joined in, and 
we sang “‘Home Again.” When we got 
through, he was sobbing like to break his 
heart; bat he looked with a smile like an 
angel, and—‘'Thank ye, mates,” said he. 
“Ti try, for little Fred!” 

All this time our namber steadily grew less, 
and those of us that were left were getting 
weaker. At last we couldn't handle the sail. 
We just settled back in the boat and waited 
for death. 

There were six of us. I say six, bat only 
four were alive. One of the corpses lay against 
my knee, the other was upin the bow. Skele- 
tons though they were, we hadn't the strength 
to lift them. 

Bat on tha sixiisti mor | ' 
sound that made us start. Couldit ba? We 
listened again. Sarely that was—' Boat 
ahoy!" coming faintly on the breeze. We 
sprang up with one last effort, There, in 
—_ sight, not two miles away, was a large 
ship. 


We gave such a broken, despairing shriek a3 


dying wretches could, and then I fell. I didn’t 
know any more till I found myself in the 
cabin of the ship, with strange faces bending 





And a little shadder went through her frame 
as she remembered the last case of diphtheria 
in Ward C, and the trepanning operation in 
the private ward, when she had stood among 
the surgeons and kept down her woman’s 
weakness with a will of iron, so long as she 
had been needed to hold sponges and supply 
fresh water and bandages. 

“Well, we're glad to see you, me and your 
aunt," said Uncle Brett, obsequiously, * You 
can have the front room upstairs if you'd like 
it. Thereain’t anything too good for a smart 
girl like you!” 

** Why, where is Cousin Silas?” 

Mr. Brett rabbed his nose, and hesitateda 
little. He looked at his wife, who was catting 
rye bread for tea. 

“Dead, of course,’ tartly answered Mea, 
Brett. ‘Did you spose he was goin’ to live 
for ever? ” 

Nellie’s hazel eyes opened wide. 

“Ob, poor old Cousin Silas!" said she, 
‘'Bo he has gone at last, has he? Howold 
was he? Ninety, wasn’tit? ’ 

“I didn’s keep no count,” said Mr. Brett, 
grimly. 

‘*‘ He always calcnlated on living to be a han. 
dred,” said Nellie. ‘He said it ran in the 
Ford family to be very old.” 

‘*He talked a lot o’ nonsense, I kaow,” 
observed Aunt Brett, sawing vindictively away 
at the loaf of brown bread. 

“Then, of course, it must make quite a 
difference in your income? "’ said Nellie. 

‘*I don’t know that our income is anybody's 
business but our own,” said Aunt Brets, 

Her husband gesticulated vehemently at 
her. Asa penniless dependent, both of them 
had got into the way of snubbing Nellie; bat 
now that she was 8 money-earning machine 
things were quite different. 

Nellie langhed as she sat there, so fall of 
youth and vitality, her brown hair shining in 
the lamp light, the vivid colour of cheek and 
lip accentuated by the dim surroundings. 

Taey amused her, these grim, ungracious 
old people. She rather missed old Silas Ford, 





over me, 

Well, you can guess the restof it. Bathow 
did Dick meet little Fred? Ob, when we 
reached Plymouth we sent word home that 
we were coming; and when we neared the 
wharf, therestood Fred alongeide of my wifeand | 
two blessed young ones. His long curls were 


, blowing in the wind, and h if 
there. It wasn’t long before more followed | Ee ee ee eee oe 


of geeing his big brother. 


they would jamp out of his head with the joy | 
And Dick—I thought he'd go into the water. | 


| He jumped across to the wharf before we had 


| set by the bedand measure out th dicine. 
when I tried to comfort bim in my blandering | - inna 


touched it—the first one—for everybody knew 
his story ; and the little chap jast leaped into 
= arms and clung there as if he would never 
et go. 








HOW NELLIE INTERFERED. 
—o— 
Success always commands respect, and 


there was enough in Haokford village to | sh 


applaud Nellie Leng when she came home 
from London, having conquered the problem 
of a livelihood. 

Even Unole Brett showed hia few remaining 
stumps of teeth, and chuckled a grim approval, 
although it had been he himself who tarned 
the girl out-of-doors scarcely bwo years ago. 

“T always koew you'd get along somehow,” 
said he, 

“Did you?” 

Nellie shragged her shouldere. 

‘Always said so from the very first. So 
you've earned a lot of money nursing sick 
folks in that there big hospital by the river. 
side | Five poundsa month and board, jast to 


It don’t seem possible!” 

Nellie Leng laughed. 

*‘ Something else is required then to sit by 
sick beda and give medicine, Uacle Brett,’ ; 
paid she, ‘' They don’t pay me any more 
than 1 earn, you may bevery sure of that.” / 





who had sat for so many years in the chimney 
corner, like an animated soarecrow. 

Silas had been kind to her in his silent way, 
In the persecutions of her girlhood she had 
always felt that he was on her side. 

‘** Vil go and look at his grave to-morrow,” 
she thought, with a tender thrill of pity. 

Early in the morning, when the dew yet 
sparkled on the grasss, and the blue-cupped 
morning-glories swung to and fro in the 
soft breeze, she walked out to the solitary 
churchyard, weed-grown and briar tangled, 
like most villsge charchyards. Bot among 
all the stones she failed to find his name 
engraven. 

Presently the fat little sexton came tod- 
dling along, with hia spade over hia shoulder. 
Someone had shoffisd off this mortal coil, 
and he was going to dig a grave. 

Nellie spoke pleaeantly to him. She had 
seen him maay times a3 4 girl. 

‘Where is old Mr, Ford buried?" asked 


e. 

“ Right over there!” said she eexton, nod- 
ding towards a low, grass-grown ridge by the 
tumble-down stone- wall. 

‘* Bat where is his gravestone?’ 

‘He ain’t got no gravestone.” 

‘‘ No gravestone!” cried Nellie, ‘ Bat it’s 
ashame he should lie here with no sign to 
mark his barial spot!" 

‘* Well, I dunno about that,” caid the sex- 
ton, blinking bia eyes feebly in the vivid morn- 
ing light. ‘Stones coat money, and Silas 
Ford hadn't no money that I know of.” 

Nellie turned sharply around. 

“It’s a shame!” she repeated, ‘and it 
must be remedied. I wonder what that rich 
man in London oan be thinking of ?” 

She went down to breakfast, and broached 
the matter to Mr. Brett. 

“ Cousin Bilas has no gravestone,’ eaid she, 
abruptly. 

‘* Well, what o° that?’ said Biets, pepper- 
ing his cucumber slicer. ‘‘1 don't believe he 
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fully imposed upon! 
Brett ought to be sent to the penitentary ! ‘ 
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eT . 
knows no difference. He didn’t leave no pro- 
to beepent on marble catters, ’ 

« Bat Mr. Graham has paid over a pound a 
week for his keep for ten years.” 

« All the more reason he shouldn't be taxed 
fora gravestone now.” 

“]¢'sashame!’’ repeated Nellie ‘‘ I dreamed. 
all last night of Cousin Silas. Now I know 
the reason why,” 

“Homph!” said Mr. Brett, making a dive 
for thd butter with his own vinegar-dripping 


knife. 
Nellie eyed him scornfully. 
“J wonder if he has any soul?” she 
thonght, and discussed the subject no further. 
She went back to London by the ten o'clock 


train. 

“I mean to settle this question,” she said, 
valiantly, to herself, ‘' All these years I have 
never seen this far-way rich relative of the 
Fords, He is nothing to me. Oousin Silas 
was my connection on the mother's side, and 
he belonged to the Grahams through his 
father; but I somehow feel as if it was my 
duty to tell him that there is no stone to mark 
the poor old man’s grave,” 

Brave as Nellie Leng was she yet quailed a 
little in spirit when she was ushered by a 
solemn-faced man in black into a great library 
carpeted with dim Persian regs and lighted 
with Gothic casements of roby and violet 
glass, where sat a stately gentleman at a 
table, which seemed to have been snowed over 


Avd I’m ashamed to belong toa family which mere passing interest in his unfortunate 
—which ——” | patient. 
Just there Nellie broke hopelessly down, | If Jack Bovington were dead the surgeon 
and burst into tears. | would certainly be able to tell Vere the where- 
“Tl save up the money for the grave- abouts of hie sister. 
stone, myself,” sobbed she. ‘You shall; Two months, or rather three, had made a 
not——” considerable difference in Baasfontein, Mr. 
How Mr. Graham managed to quiet ber she | Thorton could hardly believe his eyes when 
did not remember ; but the first she knew she he saw the number of houses that had sprong 
was sitting in the big chair with the carved into being since his last visit, while there 
top, wiping the tears from her eyes, and half; were actually a few shops, and the begin- 
inclined to be angry with herself for her own ning of a real brick building, which was 





with a perfect drift of papers, pamphlets, and 
msgazines. He rose and looked inquiringly at 
her as he pushed forward a chair. 

“Mies Leng,” said he. ‘ Pardon me if I 
do not recollect the name.” 

“IT don’ know why you should,” said 
Nellie, “I don’t know that you have ever 
heard it. But I am David Peters’s niece of 
Hackford vi and I wanted to speak to 
you about old Mr. Ford's gravestone.” 

Mr, Graham eyed her with a gradually in- 
creasing expression of surprise. 

* About—Mr, — Ford’s — gravestone 7?” he 


repeated. 
Nellie felt herself becoming a little irritated ; 
she repeated the words a degree louder, 
“Bat,” said Mr. Graham, “I beg your 








pardon, 1’m sure, but what on earth oan Silas | 
Ford want with a gravestone?” 

Nellie coloured up ; her hazel eyes sparkled ; 
she —_— her parasol point nervously on the 
carpet, 


“What would you want with one?” she | 
retorted, with no sign to distinguish your last | 
resting-place?"’ 

“Tg there any question of burial?” 

Nellie bit her lip. 

_ “I don’t think this is exactly a subject for 
joking, sir,” said she. 

“Neither do I, * Bat pray let me under- 
stand,” said Mr. Graham, courteously. “ Has 
my venerable fourth cousin set his heart on 
any particular style of gravestone?” 

Nellie gave a little start. 

_ “Mr. Graham!” she cried out, rebuk- 
ingly, 

‘‘Booause, if he has,’ went on this rich 
relation, “I will do my best to gratify him, 
How is he at present?” 

Nellie eyes grew bigger and browner. Little 
ice.cold prickles seemed to run up and down 
her veing, 

“Don't you know ?"’ she gasped. ‘' But of 
course you can’t, or you would not talk s0.: 
He has been buried in Hackford churchyard: 
for a-year,”” 

Mr. Graham looked attentively at her. 

“Buried!” he repeated. ‘‘ Then he must 

—dead,”” 

And you did not know it?” 

‘And I did not know it. How should I 
know it, when up to this present time I have 
been sending fourteen pounds a quarter to 
Mr. Brett in Hackford village for Cousin 
Bilas Ford's board snd lodging. 

‘Then,” oried Nellie, setting her small | 
white teeth together, ‘‘ you have been shame- 

And I think Unole-4 





vehemence, 
B. You will allow me to return to Hackford 
village with you?” said her host, ‘I must 


shortly to be a town hall. 
Certainly the adventurers had not let the 
grass grow under their feet. 


see that this crooked matter is straightened; The hotel, enlarged and improved, was 


out at once.” 


litterally crowded, and to secure a remarkably 


Uacle and Aunt Brett were confronted with | smail room cost Vere far more than he would 
their own craft and villainy—and thankful | have paid for sumptuous accommodation in 
enough they were to escape without legal pro. | London or Paris; but as he was only to be in 


secution. 
erected a handsome granite gravestone, suit- 
ably lettered and incoribed, and Nellie her. 


self superintended the business, and planted a 


climbing white rose beside it, when the stone- 
work was complete, 

‘' Poor Cousin Bilas,” said she. ‘' Ib seemed 
a shame that his grave should be so forgotten | 
Now I shall never dream of him any more!”’ 

Unole and Aunt Brett could not be brought 
to understand why Nellie must needs have 
meddled with a matter which concerned her 
80 little. 

“If she'd only known enough to have held 
her tongue,” snarled the old man, ‘‘ we could 
have lived ocmfortable all our days ; and, after 
all, what did it matter to that there rich 
Londoner ?” 

‘Tt was alla made-up thing to bring her. 
self to his notice,” said Aunt Brett. *‘ Did 
you see the admirin’ way he looked at her 
when they was here? I'll bet a big spple 
they're engaged before now.’ 

‘No, they ain't,” said Mr. Brett. “ Bat I 
guess likely they would be if she wasn’t 
already bespoke by the young hospital 
doctor," 

“Te that so?” said the old woman. 

‘** That's so,” said Mr. Brett, 

‘* Well,” said hia wife, after a long breath 
of amazement, “I don’t see what on airth 
folks find to fancy in that girl!" 

Bat perhaps Mr. Graham and the “ young 


hospital doctor” saw Nellie with different: 


eyes from old Aunt Brett. 








| A BEAUTIFUL CLAIMANT. 


(EP 
CHAPTER VI. 
Vere THornton had a swift and pleasant 


| journey across the ocean, and not until he 


was actually in the post-cart, bound for Baas. 
fonteir, did he realise the d:fficult character 
of his undertaking. 

If Jack Bovington were dead, reason told 
Vere a young and beantifal girl could not have 
remained alone amid the rough and comfori- 
less surroundings of the infant city. 

He might have to track Miss Bovington—he 
did not even know her Cbristian name—from 
one end to the other of South Africa. 

On the other hand, if the old doctor had 
been mistaken, and the reprobate brother yet 
lived, Vere would find himeelf in the not alto. 
gether enviable post of guardian to an 
habitual drunkard, whom the news of hig 
sudden accession to wealth would probably 
drive to fresh excesses, 

But, happily for himeelf, Vere did not 
inherit his tather’s excitablity. He tock most 
things oalmly. 

Having undertaken the mission of tracing 
the Bovingtons, he was not going to give it up 
because it appeared more difficult than he had 
expected, 

He remembered, with relief, that the old 
doctor had showed something more than a 





Oat of their ill. gotten gains they | Baasfontein two days at most, this did not 


trouble him in the least, and he sallied ont in 
quest of Dr. Sanders in the best of spirits. 

He asked the proprietor of the hotel, who 
stood idly at the door, the way to the doctor's, 
not mentioning the name, which, indeed, he 
did not know. 

Mine host was English, and making money 
apace; but he liked the look of the young 
stranger, and so did not grudge him a little of 
his conversation. 

‘‘ There“are over half.a-dozen doctors in the 
town, Mr. Thornton. Did you want any 
particular one?” 

He had read the name off the portmantean, & 
fact which struck Vere at once. 

‘* When I was here m November, I had an 
interview with a doctor. I do not know his 
name, but Iam most anxious to see him.” 

The landlord looked puzzled. 

“The man who came here first was a Dr, 
Sanders, » Scotchman, a middle-aged man, 
with rather a strong accent.” 

** Yes, and who always rode a white horse.” 

‘Just so, sir. Alexander Sanders is the 
man you mean. He'd travelled half over the 
world, and never contrived to make his for- 
tune; bat my wife says (she used to swear by 
him) he'd get his reward in another world ! 

‘*T hope so, I'm sure. Meanwhile, would 
you kindly direct me to his house?” 

“I thought I had told you, sir, Didn’t you 
understand my meaning? Poor Sanders is 
gone where there's no need of houses, The 
town had a bad epidemic of fever about 
Christmas, half the people were down with it, 
and poor Sandera was the first who died, 
You do look out up, sir; but how was I to tell 
you were a friend of his, when you didn’t even 
know his name!” 

‘I was very much interested in some of 
his patients, and I hoped to discover their 
address from Dr. Sanders.” 

* Well, Mr. Thornton, I was among the first 
fellows to pitch their tents here, and I don't 
believe there’s a man, woman, or child, who’s 
made any stay in Baasfontein, without my 
knowing them.” 
ie The nams was Bovington,” said Vere, 

quietly. ‘‘ From what I heard in November 
1 am quite prepared to hear the man is dead ; 
‘ but I want to trace out his sister.” 

Mr. Pearson looked on the ground. 

“ Jaok Bovington ia dead, sir, and many 
people say drink sent him to his grave. If you 
ask my opinion, I think it was his wife. 
When a man’s married to# creatare more like 
a fiend than a woman, he goes down hill 
space.” 

“T never heard he was married.” 

‘“« Well, he was. Folks said she had been a 
circus dancer when he met her. She wasa 
beautiful woman to look at—bot her temper. 
Why, I used to think poor Miss Margaret 
would have been better cff behind a shop- 
counter in Cape Town than leading the life 
she did here,” 

‘‘ Were there sny children?” asked Vere, 
thinking if Jack Bovington had left a family 
it complicated matters extremely. 

‘‘There was one,’ said the hotel-keeper, 
dryly, ‘but it died, as was to be expected, 
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wiih ench a moter, Why, the day her 
hasband died she laid hands on every shiing 
ehe could find in the hat avd went off to 
Kimberley, where, no doubs, site's enjoying 
herself ag a dancer. Is was ull she was fis 


“And Miss Boviagton?” ; é 

‘* Miss Margaret went to England,” said 
Mr. Pesraon, decidedly. ‘I beiieve Dr: Sin- 
ders would rather shes had stuyed in Cape 
Town where she was known; bat her Leart 
was s6t on going to the old country, though 
she had never been there in her life, and so 
he paid her passage and gave ber a little 
money over and above to pat in her pocket, 
and started her off. Maybe she was right to 
go. She was a pretty girl and a good one, 
but she hadn't the epirit and chic which go 
down here. People called her proud, and 
there wasn’t a creature in the township took 
a fancy to her exosps Dr, Sanders and my 
wife.”’ 

Upon expressing a wish to see Mra, Pearson 
Vere was taken to a room at the back of the 
hotel, and. introduced to a pleasant, baxom- 
looking woman of forty, who received him 
affably enoagh, bat could add little to her 
husband's infornmtion. 

‘*L always liked Miss Bovington,”’ she said; 
simply. ‘Anyone could see she was a lady 
born, and yet she didu’é give herself airs. It 
was the same with her brother. He was weak 
a8 water, yet he always had a kind word for 
everyone You couldn’é dislike ‘ Handsome 
Jack,’ as the people calléd bim, try ays you 
wonld.” 

“And you can give me no idéa of Miss 
Bovington's address in Eagland?”’ 

“That I can’t. When he was not himself 
her brother used to. boast of some estate in 
Yorkshire that ought to be his, and declared 
he shcnld end his days as an BDnglish gentle- 
man; bad whether there was anything in it 
or not I cannot say, I'don't even know which 
ateanssr she wenf in.” 

There ws no ure in remaining im Baasfon- 


tein, and the Pearsons both assured Vere that ° 


it would be useless for him to seek ous Mrs: 
Bevington, fcr her hatred of her sister-in- 
law was so great she woald give no iaforma- 
tion likely to benefit Murgnerite. 

There seemed nothing for it bat to rstarn 
to Cape Town, and eee if anyone thereremem- 
bered Marguerite Bovington, and her passing 
throngh on her way to England. 

Bat his researches were brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by the arrival of letters 
from bome. Oaw from bie father, giving a 
glowing account of his ward's arrival and her 
many periections; the other in Kitsy’s large, 
Giatinos writing, short and to the purpose, as 
were most of that yocug lady's communica- 
tions. 

*Come horce at once, Vere. Papa has 
quartered Misa Bovington upon us, and she 
is driving mamma and mefrantic. How you 
could ever have admired her passes my 
»somprebensii I think her odious, and 20 
does Claude. 

‘Naturally Claude sses with your eyes, 
sister mine,” reflected Vere, as he put the 
letter in his pocket, 

Nevertheless, Kitéy’s appeal had eso im- 
pressed him that he went straight to the 
abipping office, and engaged his passage in 
the next homeward-bound steamer, 





CHAPTER VIL, 


Kennetae Marin found it's little difficult to 
settle down to work in hia London chambers 
after his four months’ holiday ; and perhaps 
be envied his friend jest a little the fond wel- 
come which awaited him at The Sycamores, 
for the young barrister had no near relations, 
end’ wae perhaps as destitnte of all ties 
ot hindred as any young man not actually a 
foundling could be. 

Not that there was anything in the least 
mysterious abouts Kennesth’s history; nor was 








his lack of relations in any way @ disyracs,| wasperfecily certain that ho: was: not ity the 

He was the only child of # cistinguisned | lexst in love with any oae of them, 

English officer, who died im the O:imman War,| ‘‘ Marrying for love:is out-of fashion, I eup. 

leaving a young widow; whose grief for his; pose,” ruminated the yoavg anthor 

loss was so terrible that she-dicd we her’ boy’s| moosily. ‘ Plenty of people would say good 

birth, and the baby wae-thus uatered into the! mutual liking was beter than any eentimeng: 

world an orphan from his birth. but—comehow,; I don’s know.” ; 
Boto Mr. and Mrs, Martin bad besew only; Kenneth’s memory reculied that his mother 

children, so the care of their boy: devolved on| bad died literally of grief for her husbands 

his grandfather, a very clever puysicien, who| death, and that his grandfather had always 


; lived to see Ken take honours st Oxford, and|asvared him bo resembled his movher iq 


a ~ every — of being & oredit to — . os. —— . 

hen the doctor went over to + grea e did not think himseif he was ,g 
majority, leaving all hia savings invested in| hard-hearted individual, and yet the the 
the fands, be jenna os wh ee — _ was Pn rae and he 
was to be paid to hie grandson for ‘hig lite, and | had never been in love in his life, 

od principal to be settied on his wife and Pi I ~ 7 ar — it —_ enough,” he 
children: reflected. ‘‘ Perhaps I have:exhausted ail m 

Thos far, theagh he had reached the age of | eentimentin pen and paper: IT couldn's “i 
twenty-eight, Ken had mover thoughtof taking tainly pretend a very passionate: devotion to 
= wife. He could live very comfortably on | Mies Treviyn ; but she is # very sensibie gil, 
sae temas i tty augmented, asif was; — Poco — — boa muoh, and - 

is abou | certain oter’ than any woman 

He did not muot expect’ ever to make his know excep: Kitty Thornton, and Kitty would 
mark as @ barrivter; still he though it the; laugh in my faeeit I proposed to her, and’tell 
correct thing to have a profession, | me she would as socom marry Vere, Besides, 

He had heaps of acquaintances, a few close Maitland is eare-to wii her." 
friends, and was, peritaps, as contented and| Ne. Mise Treviyu was the most suitable 
late tl eeamaredgnagenrpobenaemr 

. 0 P 

He ag ty the Temple, pane ve age in ——s —_ Ming eee | 
over ¢ e r extravagant, perhaps ; | an on r: 8 * ten 
but Ken loved the quiet of the old- world! pre- | pounds of’ her owr, which nothing: could de. 
oe on — sdoh w hueh\seemet vo fall in —— of, — nooiher ad married again, 
the evening’ hours, and cited all right to it, 

He told Vere Thornton one night; langiiing,| Mre. Netherton hud, moreover, a nunterous 
that he believed the Temple after nine was! second family te demuad her »trention, and co 
ome oe many & as vill dh would yo have 9 to make trerself disngres- 

& servant who combined the: cfiices'| able to son-in-law: 
of porter; doorkeeper; errand! boy; aud 'valet.{ Olara lived’ with her mother, and perhaps 
The housekeeper of the chambers supplied | contributed to the heusekeeuing expenses; bai 
whatever Thomac was défidient in; sad as; she was—eshe had toli Kennesh hervelf~one 
Kenneth always dined at his olab, or:bsud the | apart from the busy family. 
repast brought ia fromthe.nearcstrestanrant,| She had no one to enter into her literary 
wavust tevemrent) ais |paitir, “Kuarwun by 100 meune omapuaiind 
< wat 

Kenneth had occupied the same rooms for | the ‘' sympathy ’ to offer her ; but their joins 
years, and to them he had removed the few means’ would’ keep them very’ comfortably, 
rare pictures aud works of art. he kep? from | and as the wifé of'a eucoessfal author; literary 
the sais of' his grandfather's furnitare. circles’ would, of course, open to her: Then 

A piano stood in # recess, and tite sof and | she was handsome and accomplished, would 
arm-chair in his sitting: room were comfort | do credit to his choice, while: she had enough 
personified ; so that’ porliups it is not surpris- | savoir faire to make her a very agteembie 
ing hia friends voted hina sybarite, and told | hosters, 
him Nes abode was far too loxaricus for‘ hard} It — to nee Lge _— 
wor would do remarkably w r hia wife—thas 

He never did his work there. His ‘' writ- | tie mato would’ bean eminently suaitable'one, 
ing” was carried on (after business hours) | and the fact that he was not in love with he 
a a office at a mont: professional looking wes simply and solely due to bis want of 

able, taste. 

When he was in his.‘ den,”’ as he liked to! The Nethertons lived in Crawley-gardens— 
call the upstairs room, it meant that he wag,a district jast within the pale of fasiion, ant 
not visible toamyone wihe.called. Not for his | yet’ far’ enough removed fron aristocratic 
post's ue —. age woe the centres at — — of mere en 

mmacoiate Thomas have knocked at the; Kenneth had'a general invitation there; © 
cffice Ay when - knew Mr. Maritiz was after —_ a he-got up aa. 
engaged on composition. {resolved to go and see Olara that very " 

On the partionlar February night when we and put bis fatete the test at onve: 
resume h is acquaintance, Kenneth was seated! He went ont into Essex street, and, thence 
in hia “ dem" reclining ovsily ixtheeasy.chair, turned? on to the embankment, meaning 10 
his cigar ia his mouth, hisfcet on the fender ; | walk Gown there ae far aw Westminster; and 
but for ail the leisurely attitude he was mob thenoe take the train to Kensingtom 
corafortable. Lazy os be locked, he was busy) Ib waa» beaatiful evening, and thoagh 
over’a problent whict ha found tard to svive. | barely eight! c'clook, the moon wae alteady Up, 

He had felt nousnstly lonely, sines his re- and fell on the waters of Father Thames wit 
turn from Africa, Bis prospects’ were im- , a soft, silvery: radiance. 
proving. His Inet stories had fetched a hand-, Theasair wae cold and frosty, and Kenneth 
some price, Everything he wrote for the next , was glad of his great cout. . 
year was ordered. His income wasinoreas-| No tw scenss could possibly ae 
Ing ‘more different than the ' 
He conld well afford’ a house, but if he spanved by its many bridges; and the straggl- 
deeerted the chambers in the Temple infavour ing line of canvas tents which formed the 
¢ 2 subarban villa that villa most have «| township of Bavefontem; and yuenne 
wife. | moonlight or conre strange connection of i 
Ken had decided he could sfford to marry. made Kenneth irrosietibly reoall the night 
He had it on the authority of many of his| when he aud Vere met Marguerite Bovington, 
= — py Ne ago hogan lamd were entroeted with her message to the 

e knew dozens of yourg , and! doctor, 
admired several, none of who had Iooked| He stood eti!? for a moment; and itall came 
very coldly upon him; and, in truth, the great | back to‘him. The girl's beantyand fonetiness, 
difficulty which trowbied hinr was that though | the tone of’ deep affection with whieh site spoke 








, be liked many of hie fair acquaintances, he ‘of her dyizg brother ; atid the-strange, simple 
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dignity which even at that midnight honr, in } 
thatlously spot, scemed to have protected her 
againstevery thoug4t of ill, 

“He had heard from Vere Thornton that 
he believed their Baacfontein acquaintances 
gould turn out to be the new owners of Bov- 
ingtos Manor ; and from that moment he had 
never thought of Margnesite again, Now the 
qholeccsne came back to him wish a strange, 
ingonse reality; acd something im his-heart 
gold him that is was not in Ciare Traviyn's 
mature to cling to @ man in poverty and dis- 
grace, a3 Marguerite had clang to Jaok. 

He koew her name, thougit Vere, did: not, 
Uaksown to hie fiend, Kennet had inter- 
cepted Dr. Sanders the next morning; and 
ingaired afterr ‘Mit: Bovington,-' 
kindhearted fellow that:he. waa, if the i 
needed way pecuniary help his: puree wae 


ye 


read 

The doctor’ had thanked him si and 
gaid they bad: enouglt: to Isat: ont: Ji life, 
and that/after hex: beobher’s:death he. himecif’ 


em por ofr peo thoughs ib to. 
enn i necessary 
mention this: ta Vene; im thot by 


much onthe meeting at Baaafontein, 
“ Babil’” nanétered tlie, young barriater to 


himself. “Whas does it matter ? I flatter myself | mezino, amd 


T am no stm be becomemdrunkard, or te 
Dy 


mines, 50 that Clara’s:; 


spmmpathy with sucks g8 won't 


Shes a splentid-looking creature, will} Kem 
look magnificent in ee 


filoscoms, As to the other: girl 

will soon spoil her, and six months, : 
ship; lét- alone a London season) will soon 
teselsher- her money: vaiae;”’ 

When he got.outof the traia at Sonth Kon- 
sisgton it straek Kenneth saddenmiy- that this 
waa-his first visit to Clara Trevlymin her own 
house, They had mst pretty frequently last 
year, but she was then with her father’s sister, 
Mra, D'Arcy, and going into society with her. 

Mr. D'Arcy had been appointed consul at 
some places with an unpronounceable name 
almost direstly after Kenneth retarned from 
Atticos. He-had oalledon them to say '‘ good- 
bye,” and found Mrs; D' Arey most distressed 
a¥ the thoughts of ‘leaving her niece behind: 

“My sister-in-law is-utterly engrossed with 
her second fanaily,"’ said the aunt, fondly; 
“snd Pay sey, Mr, Martin, she never pro- 
petly’ appreciated Clara. The doar girl 
snffered s0 much from an: uncongenial’ home 
that she has lived with us: almoet entirely 
since she left schook”’ 

Kenneth was favoured with a sight of Miss 
Trevlyn, who gave bim her mother's adiress 
in Crawloy.gerdens, and bestowed’ on him 
the little confictences before alladed'to. Then 
he found bimself taking leave of the ladies; 


and walking down Cromwell‘read with Mr. | again 


D'Arcy, who was going in hia, direction, 

Now, the D’Aroya were an old-fashioned 
comple, thoroughly devoted to.each other, and 
Perhaps the only regret. of. their saperons 
lives, was that they were chi The 
cousal-elect.waa fond of Kenneth, and quite 
iriendly enough for the yonng man to express 
bia surprise that Miss Trevlyn did not 
accompany her relatives to the far south, 

s “Iteany fault,” said Mr. D'Aroy, simply. 

Lam:very fond of Clara, but I went to see 
her mether last: month, whem all our plans 
Were'uuder diseussion, and I felécertain after 
that-we ought not to rob her of her eldest. girl 
any longer. Netsherton’s an excellent fellow; 
bubas poor'as a church mouse, amd there's a 
regalar tribe.of children, Till she hae a 
house of her own and a husband, I think 
Ciara ought to.devote her time to. helping her 
mother with theismall fry. My wife. doesn't 
Sgtee with me, She's: quite infatuated with 
Clara; bat Lucy and I always pull together in 
the long ruv, and so she consented to ber 
niece being left behind.” 

r. Martin refleoied on this information as 
he walked along in search of C-awley-gardens, 
and came to the conclusion he must expect to 





fiod Ciara amid very different surroundings 


to the luxurious house where he had last seen 
her. He could hardly imagine the brilliant 
society: belie) making a very useful eldest 
sister, but no donbt she was a great com‘ort 
to her mother; and then, having reaches’ a 
rather dreary block of houses, inscribed | 
Crawiey-Garcens, hia musings perforce 
ceased, and he walked up the steps of Ne. 55 
deciding that he had made up {his mind | 
aright, and Clara Trevlyn would bright a j 
his life, sand make him a very attractive wile. } 
Crawiey-gardens:weremodest semi-detached 
papeens which —— —— +9 to the ———~ 
® nursery a opposite. ey 
were intensely dull, amdeminensly respectable. 
The lamps were too: faw amd far eap2zrt for 
Kenneth t0 discover: moze than this; and of 
No; 55 im particulasleonly noticed that the 
ftont door was very maak in want of paint. 
He: had to: knools: twice; » circumstance never 
but: ~ 
a ae ae with him the. burdem of am um- 
of marriage: 

At last the door was opaned by a little gith 
— child of nine or tem—whom Kenneth 
privately ought to. Have: beem im bed) 










at that hour (it was-® good deali past: eight). | 


The little: maiden was-neatly dressed im 


visitor: in a good temper, }aa Soom. as she was eight years old. 
trying when that visitor is:{ not seent to need: hem mother: and! 


has just come io live with us. She is almost 
@ Stranger to the little ones, and I can’t make 
them uadexatand she is their sister as mach 
ad I am,” 
‘+ Bhe isn’t,” returned Olive, coolly. ‘‘ She’s 
Migs Trevlyn; she isn’t our sister at all,” 
“Is vou think a half-sister doesn't 


'sount;” said Kenneth, kindly; ““tmth, Miss 


Nethertom, how strange it is I nevar- heard of 
yoo before! I had gathered from Miss Trevign 
adi hex-siaters were in the schoolroom.”’ 

‘* Bat I am nother sister!” Then, secing his 
bewildered face, the girl explained, “Oar 
tecaily history is so complicated people never 
will uaderetand.it. My mother when. I 
was born, and papa was about as lonely and 
miserable as he could be when he met Mrs. 
Trevlyn. She wasa widow, with one little gitl, 
and ratherlonely, because, by her husbands 
wili, Clarw had. been sent to 


a 


: 


— dreadfully, oak Bo she: 


‘*Amd then we cange,’” announced O 
‘+ There: 


ae 


5 

i 
is 
se 
ei 


fie baie; and dark, thonghtinl, grey eyes. |“ If you liked to wait papa and! mamma will 
She did not seem in the least abaahed at the| bein at nino, and they could tell yee —_ 
‘of with some friends 


‘* Lhave not comm@about the proofs, Is not 
this: Mr: Netherton’s house?”’ 

“Yes,” admitted the little gitl, ‘ bub he is 
out, and mamma too. Oar servant has gone 
to bed with the toothache, and so I am sitting 
up to keep sister company.” 

‘“ And it is sister I have come to see,” said 
Kenneth, rather pleased to think his téte-2-téte 
with Clara would be such an easy matter. 
“ Tam an old friend of' here. Will you show 
me-where to find her?’ 

The little girl nodded. She shut the door 
with old-fashioned carefniness, and led the 
way to # room attheendofthehall. Throw 
ing the door-opem, she-proclaimed solemnly. to 
someone sitting-at work by the fire,— 

‘' He says he’s #fpiend’o! yours, sissie }” 

Nothing could exceed! Kenneth's dismay, for 
one glance told him the young lady: before 


him was not Clare. The next moment, as |) 


she rose: and their:eyes mes, he exclaimed) in 

surprise;— 

‘* Miss Bovingten! Is it possible wo meet 
’ ie 


The gir | 
at Kenneth’s face, and seeing nothing there. to 
alarm her; she took co 

«IT cannot think what the mistake is,’ she 
said, pleasantly, ‘“bay I eam sure you have 
made one somewhere. Olive said you were w 
friend of! mine, but [ never: saw you belore, 
and the name of Bovington is quite strange to 
me.’’ 

‘‘ Please do not think me quiteinsane,”’ said 
Kenneth, eagerly. “The fact is, I have rather 
an intimate acquaintance with the D'Arcy’s; 
and their nicoe, Miss: Treviyn, told’ me she 
lived'at 55, Crawiey-gardens, wish her raother; 
and gave mre & general invitation, Wien this 
little lady,'’ and he glanced kindly at Olive, 
“told me her’ sister was at home, I’ thought 
she meant Mies'Treviyn. When I saw you,” 
he bowed; slightly, “I confess I was bewil- 
dered, for it seemed to mo I recognised: a 
young lady I had last met in South Africa,” 

A very reassuring smile convinced him at 
once Hiv explanation wad Little 
Olive pulled # large-chair up to the fize, and’ 
made hiner sit down, Her sister enid, ! 
gently, — 

‘©OF course, FT understand it now. Clara 
Treviyn is my father’s stepdaughter, and she 





had. time to speak: 


i looked bewildered. Then glancing | 


He stopped abruptly, conscious that hia 
visit to Clare had been of a very important 
nature, only that, somehow, he did not feel 
quite so sure he wanted to marry her after 
little Olive’s confidences. 

**O!F course I recognised you,” said Ivy, 
quietly, ‘for your likeness is in Clara’s 
album. I know she was expecting you to call 
before she went to Hastings,” 

“She had the drawieg-room fire: lighted 
every evening fora week,” said that terrible 
Olive, ‘‘and she boxed my ears because: site 
found me on the rug warming baby’s hands— 
didn't she, Ivy?” 

“If she did I’'daresay you deserved it; Tae 
fact is; Mr; Martin, these children: are sheook- 
ingly wanting in the bump of respect, I have 
never: kept up my dignity, and they ocan’s 
‘understand the deference they ought to pay te 
@ real grown. up elder sister:” 

“You're much picer,’” said Olive, coaxingly. 
‘* Weall settled in the nursery last night thas 
you were ten times prettier than Miss Trev- 
lyn; in fact, we bate her!" 

“* Olive!” 

‘“Well;” said Olive, on the defensive, ‘you 
know she does make us so uncomfortable, I 
think cook’s‘come in now. I shallgo and tell 
her Mr, Martin’s going:to stey to supper,” and 
she vanished. 

Rather an savkwerd silence fell’ on the two 
she had left. Ivy broke it by saying, wist- 
faity;— 

fen must not pay attention to Olive’s 
chatter, Mr. Martin. The fact is, we have all 
spoilt her beoanse she is such & handy, usefa) 
child; and so good’ to the little ones, She 
can't understand Clare’s trying to keep her in 


“She seems a dear little gitkh How old is 
she? Hight?” 

“''Porned eleven. We are nove of us tall. 
Clara representa the height as well ag the 
dignity of the family.” 

“T suppose Miss Trevlyn feels the separation 
front her-aunt very much ?"’ 

“Yes, This isa great change after Crom- 
well-:road; and, of cowrse; we live in a very 
different etyle from the D'Arcys. Then she 
isnot fond of children, so the |<:tie ones can’s 
amuve ber at-all.’’ 

“I'm afraid you must find her rather an 
addition to your oares?”’ 
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{t'4Z¥ AS BENNETH LOOKED, BE WAS BUSY WITH A PROBLEM BE FCUND IT BABD TO SOLVE 5 


“Oh, no! Mother is so proud of her. You 
see Clara was taken away and sent to school 
as soon as she was eight years old, and ever 
since she has been nothing bat a visitor, and 
now mother is delighted to have her really to 
herself. And then she is so clever. She can 
talk to papa abont all the things he cares for. 
He is an author, you know, and hardly ever 
stirs ont of his study; but Clara hunts him 
out to walk with her, and I think it does him 


Kenneth wondered Miss Trevylyn had com- 
plained of want of sympathy in her literary 
tastes, but Mr. and Mrs, Netherton came in 
before he had time to say so. 

The unsuccessful author was a tall, upright 
man, with dark blue eyes and a snow-white 
beard; his wife, the smallest, most child- 
like creature who ever owned to forty years. 
Mrs. Netherton looked young enough to be 
her husband’s daughter and Olara’s sister. 
Bhe and Mr. Netherton welcomed Kenneth 
with simple warmth, and when, five minutes 
Jater, eupper was served he had quite forgotten 
that he had come to Crawley-gardens to ask 
for a wife. 

Quicksighted and ready of perception he 
took in the family history at a glance. Mr. 
Netherton was a clever man and of great 
learning, but his abilities were not the kind 
that make money rapidly. He earned enough 
just to keep the pot boiling, but to make both 
ends meet and bring up the seven little girla 

tably needed a great deal of contrivance, 
from his wife and Ivy. 

They were both dressed with care and neat- 
ness; but Kenneth, who, as a novelist, knew 
something of the subject, felt that one of 
Ciara’s costly French bonnets would have 
more than paid for the whole of the two 


Olive did not appear at supper, and Ivy 
contributed very little to the conversation, 
which devolyed mostly on Mr. Netherton and 
the guest, 





“Clara will be home in a fortnight. You 
must come and eee her then,” said the mother, 
when Kenneth took bis leave. ‘It will bea 
pleasure to her to meet any friend of her 
aunt’r.”’ 

‘*Come when you like,” said the author, 
warmly, as he shook hands with his young 
confréere. ‘You'll always find someone at 
home, and may count on a welcome. I shall 
be glad when Clara somes back. I like to 
hear her read the: eviews to me. My little 
Ivy never has time for that sort of thing.” 

Kenneth rather fancied, from the endless 
play of Ivy's busy knitting needles, that she 
was kept too constantly at work in the family 
service to have leisure for anything so amusing 
as review reading. It was strange—passing 
strange—that even her own father seemed to 
appreciate Clara more than Ivy. 

“Well,” reflected Mr. Martin, as he walked 
towards the station, ‘I feel as if I had been 
saved from a folly to-night. I started from 
home fally intending to propose to Clara 
Trevlyn, and trust to a mutual liking and 
esteem for making our happiness, I have 
come to the conclusion married life requires 
something more, and that until I am genuinely 
in love in the true, old-fashioned way, I won't 
ask anyone to be my wife.” 

He went to sleep, and dreamed he saw Mar- 
guerite Bovington and Ivy Netherton walking 
together in the grounds of the old Manor, 
when a white horse came up to them ready 
saddled, and stood motionless for one of them 
to mount. Marguerite tried twice, and each 
time failed ; then he himeelf lifted Ivy on to 
the saddle, and the horse galloped off— 
content, 

‘* Nightmare, of course,’ was Mr. Martin's 
reflection the next morning. ‘‘My mind was 
running on Ivy’s resemblance to Miss 
Bovington, and I mixed her up with the family 
legend of a white horse. But, nightmare or 
not, the resemblance is a marvellous thing, I 


have never seen two sisters so much alike as ’ 





those girls, one of whom has spent her 
whole life in Afsica while the other hae never 
been out of England. Ivy's is the ha 
face ; but then she has always bad a mother's 
love and a tender home. Miss Bovington’s 
face is prouder and colder, but the likeness is 
amazing. I should Jike to see them both 
together, and find out if the resemblance is 
half as striking as I fancy.” 4 

As an author and journalist many compli- 
mentary tickets for various places of amuse- 
meut came to Mr. Martin. Within a week of 
his supper with the Nethertons he received & 
bex for a pantomime, just then in its “last 
nights”; and wishing to do a kindness he put 
the tickets in an envelope, addressed to Miss 
Olive Netherton, with this note : 

** My Dear Miss Ottve,— 

** Will you ask your mamma fo let you 
accept the enclosed, and to bring you and a8 
many of your sisters as she likes to Drary- 
lane on Saturday afternoor. I think you 
all enjoy the pantomime, and the box will 
hold six.— Yours sincerely, 

« Kenneta Marty.” 


The gratified acceptance,in neat round hand, 
announced that ‘‘ Four of us are coming, 8D 
mother and Ivy,” and some reason Kenneth 
could not have explained made him fancy 
Mrs. Netherton would be glad of assistance 
with so many children ; so he repaired to the 
theatre in time to see the party arrive, and at 
Olive’s entreaty accepted a seat jast 
her own. ss 

* It was beantifal,” said Olive, ecstatically, 
when the curtain fell for the last time. ‘Ob, 
Mr. Martin, how good it was of you to send 
the tickets |" 

(To be continued.) 
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[**¥ AM AT TOUR SERYICF, SIR OSWALD!" HILARY SAYS, QUIETLY, WITH A QUICK GLANCE AT HER LOVER. ] 


NOVELETTE.] 
WICKED LITTLE HILARY. 
CHAPTER I. 


“Constance, I have made up my mind,” 

“ What to do?” queried Mies Wood, look- 
ing up from her packing to the flushed pretty 
face of her friend. 

“To change my identity, and you are to 
help me to that end. I wont listen to any 
‘buts’ or take a refueal.”’ 

“ That settles the matter," Janghs Constance. 
“But may I ask what plot is hatching in that 
busy brain of yours ?”’ 

Hilary Bevor leans forward, and says 
impressively,— 

“Iam going to take your name and lend 
you mine; so that I shall be received at 
Temple Grange as the companion and you 
as the heiress ! Sir Oswald's ward,—" 

“ This is madness, and I can only believe 
you are jesting. Don’t you see to what 
awkward situations your deceit would lead?” 
asks Constance, very gravely. 

“Or course I do; and therein lies the fan, oh ! 
most wise, most sapient of monitors. Now do 
be quiet while I give you reasons, for my pro- 
posed line of action. The good sisters here are 
cantions, but not quite evfficiently so; their 
Voices are not’‘always low and sweet. So it 
chanced that, yesterday, I overheard Sisters 
Mary and Martha discussing me—my past and 
future, and although I ought to have gone 
away I did not, 

Sister Mary said Hilary Bevor’s time 
With us is nearly gone. It seems hardly 
possible that it is ten years since she came an 
orphan to us. Iam afraid the world will be 

of snares for her— she is so thoughtless, 
£0 mere a child, and heiress to an immense 


fortune,” 





‘‘ Bat she is going to friends. Don’t you 
think Sir Oswald and Lady Temple will be 
kind to the poor child?” 

"Of course they will—because she ia 
wealthy, they poor, And then they havea mar- 
riageable son.’’ 

*' And you think Hilary will be wooed for 
her money?” 

« That is my fear."’ 

‘‘At this point I came away; but, Con- 
stance, I ask you, would you ike to think that 
you were valued in proportion to your pos- 
sessions ? " 

‘No, I should not,” promptly ; ‘' but I think 
the sisters a little exaggerate the matter, and 
hardly «exercise charity when they condemn 
your guardians unheard.” 

‘Please listen ® moment longer. For ten 
years I have been Sir Oswald’s ward. Nowin 
all that time has he or any member of his 
charming family visited me? Havel ever been 
invited to Temple Grange or England? "’ 

‘'T must answer no,”’ Constance says, a little 
distressfally. ‘ Still, that does not prove the 
Temples unkind or worldly. You cannot 
guess by what motives they are actuated.” 

‘** Yes, I can, As achild or half-grown girl I 
should have been troublesome ; but my convent 
days being ended, and I a woman, they are 
anxious to admit me to the family circle—in a 
double sense. But I won’t be compelled to 
marry an impecunious captain in the Guards! 
It I am ever to be a wife I will be certain that 
I am the treasure my husband sought—not my 
money: bags.”” - 

‘* I wish you had never overheard the sisters’ 
conversation.’ 

“Oh!” says Hilary,‘ I have known ita long 
while. I am not quite so thoughtless and 
childish as they choose to believe. Don’t I 
know that most of the girla toady me, and 
that even the sisters grant me indulgences no 
one else gets! It is not because I am prettier 
or nicer thanothere. Why. Constance, you 
must be aware that you are my evperior in 





everything —amiability, talent, and beauty. 
Your face alone is a fortune! ” 

‘‘My only one,” says Constance, a trifie 
bitterly. ‘ Hilary” you ought to be thankful 
that you are placed beyond all fear of poverty :. 
that you have a home and friends. I stand 
alone. By my own exertions I must earn my 
bread. Thank Heaven, you have made that 
easy for me.” 

‘* Poor, dear Constance,” says Hilary, com- 
ing to her side, and nestling against her in a 
pretty, kittenish fashion, ‘‘I wish I could give 
you some of my money. There is a great 
Ceal more than I want.” 

* You have already laden me with gifts, and 
the most prized of all is your love,’ the other 
answers earnestly. ‘‘ Ob, Hilary | how dear you 
are to me,”’ and her beautiful violet eyes grow 
dim with unshed tears, “I think there is 
hardly anything I would not do for you,” 

‘* Well, then, you must help me in my grand 
scheme. See here! I wrote to Sir Oswald, say- 
ing that I could not be parted from my friend 
Constance Wood ; and she being, like myself, an 
orphan, and unfortunately compelled to earn 
her own livelihood, I had prevailed upon her 
to accept the post of companion to my un- 
worthy self. My very estimab!’e guardian re- 
plies that his daughter Beatrice is prepared to 
be friend and companion to me, but he has my 
wishes to consider, and so by all means I am 
to bring Miss Wood to England with me. So 
far all is plain sailing, isn’t it,Con? But I 
am not satisfied. I must learn for myself 
how I stand with these people, and so I go to 
them incognito. Dear old lady, don’t deny me 
this, my firet request, Let me be Constance 
Wood until my doubts are set at rest.” 

“ Hilary, harm will come of it; and it does 
not sound feasible that we could carry our 
deception through successfully.” 

* What horridly plain words you use,” 
pouts Hilary. 

‘‘ Whereis the use of mincing matters?” 
asked Constance bluntly. ‘“‘ And don’é you sup- 
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pose the difference in our wardrobes would 
cause comment and suspicion?” 

“Thave thought of that too. Sister Rose 
takes us to Paris, and any deficiency in your 
wardrobe can easily be remedied; amd mine 
will do very well, asit contains nothing ovtre. 
Con, you would not like to think of meas an 
uuhappy woman—one whose life might have 
besa so different had you bat consented to 
heip her at the outset ?’’ 

And what other entreaties Hilary uses; what 
persuasiow she brings to bear om her: friend, 
16 is needless to tell, Bat in) the: end she 
triumphs; amd verm reluctantly Constance 
Woo. consemtintenfiggre as the heiress 

Toe nextday/thegitis leave the listialreton: 
Village, thesqniet’ eanvent ead 
the care Sistem Rose, the oldest, 
and mos severe of' the: sisters, 


always)’ cage Hilary, se 
r'l—Pil hws 

—Fil mesg m 
There'!,’’ 


But Hilary wilt 
— wey ne ; , 

urely she’ is pret: te be loved 
herzelf | This is bow tie ealie to Constance 
Wood to-day! 

A slight figure, not quite reaching the 
average height ; clad in aidark brows dress; 
fashioned with severe simplicity; a large 
brown hat (neatly trimmed with ribbon) 
shades the piquante, pretty face ; the eyes-are 
80 dark a grey as to be often mistaken for 


black ; the pretty, chestnut hair clusters about: 


& low, broad brow, and is drawn in » loose 
knof. to the. nape of the. white neck, Her 
mouth is small, the upper lip short, the lower 
a little pouting, and made for kissing, despite 
the disdainful droop at-the corners: Snoh an 
arch, bewitching, frowning, smiling little 
oreature:that Constanes thinks surely 20 man 
can resist her should she choose to exercise 


different. type—tali, stately, 

serenely beautifal, quiet in ways: and words, 

and. searcely, conscious of her own loveliness. 

Sheis fair ase lily, with nrassee of auburn 

hair, and deep violet eyes;  m 

gpa, divinely tall, and mest. di 
be 


Bevaer's statement, and itis nearly correct, 

“Now, Gon, I mast be very meek in my 
deporinont; very. respeotfal to you, very 
bumble tothe high and mighty Temples.'’ 

“Lt you take thas réle,” says ’ 
“ you will. bedetested atomee, for you will 
taal utterly, andi i x 

‘' You. never do justice to. 
abilities,” laughs Hilary. 
possessed by the green.cyed monster. Heigho! 
i wieh we were at Templeton, and the imtro. 
ductions over—not thatI feel nervons, but I 
have a prejudioe against. these Tenrples; and 
am anxious to. know if it.ig justifiable,” 


‘* Yow will soon learm that: now," Constance: 
answers, turning toher book, ‘‘ Weshall rexch 
Templeton by noon to-morrow: I wonder if' 


Sir Qawald will meet. us at Dover?” 
‘The saints forbid. 


our ordeal.” 


4ad Hilary has her wish. Sir Oswald thinks 
ashesdene his duty towards her when he sends 


under: | ‘ Weicome-to Templeton, Hilary! I supa 


, I want to have: as: 
much. time: alene with you as I cam before 


Mra. Greenwood (ihe housekeeper) to meet 
her ; and. as that lady travels second-class the 
girls are, to all intents and purposes, alone, 
Hilary having secured an empty first by a 
jadicious tip to an obliging guard. 

At Templeton. station, whilst Greenwood is 
seouriog the luggage, a lady, stylishly dressed, 
appears om the plasform, and seeing the two 
girls advances: quiokly, Her eyes flash one 
swittiouk from: Hilary to Constance, and there 
isno.donbsimber mind of the laters identity. 
' Of concae;, that little insignificant’ creature 80 
plainly dressed is: the companion; so. she 

sariles her: sweetest as.she extends her hand 
cordially, to: Miss Wood, saying, 


as un inestimable 




























scarcely | 
la at the-very oavelier treatment 
; and yetiindignant when she- re- 
members just in this: fasion would Mise 
Temple have treated her beautifal Constancs 
but for her supposed: wealth. 


Feeder re mar her; of course, and 
not. ‘Temple-addneas to her’ 
arte rede Give off a mil® and a-half. 
Bat: eg ay than otherwise, 

i the beausy: of the 
Gmap revel, for the: firsé 


y 
paned windows, which twinkles and flashes in 
the light. 

“It is very lovely!” Hilary says, turning 
round to address Constance, and Miss Temple 
makes answer for her in the coldest of voices. 

“TI am glad the Grange finda favour with 
you, Miss Wood.” LHvidently: this little dark- 
eyed, companion is:a forward young person, 
and must be suppressed. I¢ is her duty to 
teach hor her rightful position. 

The suabjecs of her thoughts’ smiles 
amusedly, 

“Snub number two,” she thinks: ‘Oh, 
Beatrice. Temple; how comfortable you will 
feel when yow know the truth! " 

Anc now they have reached the Grange, 
and Sir Oswald, tall and stately, waits to 
meet them ; - — — wn be 

i Years or m her blonde 
— rand presently, when the dogoart 


is brought to a stand, a 
the supposed heiress 


ward, and having assi 
and his sister to slight, offers bie band to 
Hilary, saying confidentially,— 

“ Didn't you findit beastly sitting behind? 
I proposed Beatrice should take. the clinise, 
but she hes @ will of her own.” 

“If my seat wae uncomfortable I did not 
notice it,’ Hilary answers, cheerfalfy. ‘I 
was.s0 delighted with all I saw!” 

“ Arthar,’”’ comes Sit Oswald's voice, warn- 
ingly; ‘‘let' me present you im due form to 
my watd?"’ But noone thinks it mecessary tc 
perform the ceremony of introduction between 
Arthur Temple and the little dark-eyed girl. 

Indeed, no one notices her: Beatrice lends 
Constance away to & spacious: room set apart 
for her use, chatting'all the while ins friendly 
fashion; and Hilary finds herself’ standing 

in the =. her host Gan 
having disappeared. Bat presently’ Captain 
Tensple comes to her. 

“ What are they all thinking about, Miss 
Wood, to neglect you thas? Of course, you 
want to goto your’room. I'll send a maid to 
you, Confound it all, Misa Bevor might show 
her friend » trifle more consideration.” 

A little later Hilary finds herself alone in a 
small and plainly-farnished room anite at the 


_| she-has the 





top of the house, and, sitting down on the bed- 
side, she breaks into a fit of quiet laughter, 





CHAPTER II. 


“ Ir's jas my infernal lack!" says Arthur 
Temple, entering bis friend's dressing-room, 
There never was such an unfortunate beggar 
as lam. The heiress isn’é ugly, but she is 
tall and blonde, amd of stately blondes I've 
had asarfeit. All the Temple women are fair 
and of goodly stature,” 

“1 saw Miss Bevor. She is very lovely,” 
= Oaptain Richard Ashwell, laconic. 


_— immonim, statesquestyle, She can. 

with that snvall, piquant com. 

yeatinnell tans I never’ ener-ousls ean; and 

L lose en Hoey a roe before 
guess yon’ your head over 

you have known: her half.a-dozen days |” 
“Site it uot my xtyle,” laughs the Captain. 

‘Of course; I do not deny her charms, but 


young man says, with a bitter smile, “A 
common navvy ia happier than I; he, at least, 


cas choose his life-partner without interfer- 


“A ‘eommon’ navvy,’’ remarks Captain 
Ashwell, drily, ‘‘ is generally able and willing 
to providea home for his bride, I don’t think 
it is his custom to demand that she should 
bring the grist to the miil.” 

Arthur Temple flushed through the bronze 
of his complexion. 

‘* You hit hard,” he says, ‘‘and I would not 
take such words from any other fellow. Look 
here, Dick, what can Ido? I cannot dig, to 
beg I am ashamed!” 2 

Tho elder man crossing to him lays his 
sinewy hands upon the broad shoulders. 

‘* You can work, old@fetlow,” he says. ‘' You 
are made of nobler stuff than to live upon & 
woman, Take my advice, and thrust this 
stupid, contemptible. pride away. Pat your 
shoulder to the wheel, and. whatever you 
undertake to: do you'll sauccaad—bat be teue to 
yourself at any cosé,’’ ; 

“You forget,” answers Arthuz, gloomily, 
“you cannot enter into & poor gentleman's 
feelings. You are happily:nich, and if,I refase 
to fall im with. the governor's plans I aball be 
out off utterly from. all. my belongings: I 
don't pretend to sentiment, and 1 know that I 
am not idolised by the household; but hang 
it, Iam fond of them all!’’ al 

“Yes,” saya Richard, ‘‘ and one day. you 
be very‘ fond’ (wa you call. it) of some woman. 
Let that woman be your wile.’’ 

“ There’s the ” Arthor remarks, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ Come along, old fellow; and,,1 say, 
can’t yon contrive to be-attentive.to the com- 


on, although she isn’t ‘ your style,’ The 
ee little soul leoks. so. lonely. My, faa 


ard her as an unpleasant 
heiress,” and with this he leads the way dowa- 
ataira, 


Of course Constance falls.to, his share- She 
is looking very: lovely i. a pale-blae gown, bat 
he hardly. oes at.her. 

His pg me wandered to Hilary, who, 
with flashed cheeka and suniling 
ing to Richard Ashweil's. bright. 6 
What a pretty creature she is! ; 
ous Beatrice grows, as ahe listens-to — 
voive uttering such mischievous re 

Does the. girl forget hor subordinate. 
tion? Oh! she shall soon be-taught — 
Brauos of if; and a aoe clenohes 
testh with rage and resolution. 

She is, suenty-five, and not yet. “ appro- 





priated,"? bat she bas long since regarded 
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Richard Ashwellas ber proper prey, and is Bot 
prepared to suriencer hin to @ litsle nobody. 

Lady Temple isscarcely less angry thun her’ 
daughter, ane, ou entering the drawing room, 
ghesorne witl: insoleutcaimness upon Hilary. 

“ Miss Wood, you will hold this silk: whilet 
I wind it 17’ ‘ 

Constance stants forward, bat Hilary is too 
quick for her, aard the bright-hued threads are 

jaced upon ber bande. 

Hither the girl is very clamsy or very care- 
leas, for she repeatedly allows the silk to slip 
from) Ler fingers; calling a sharp reprimand 
frooa her ladyship; and finally it is in such 
inextricable confusion that she flings it aside 
in 9 passion. f 

“] cannot compliment you on your skill, 
Mies Wood,” she says, angrily, and Captain 
Ashwell entering at that moment sees thas 
the girl, as she returns to her seat, is smiling, | 

‘You were purposely clumsey,'’ he saya; 
latercom to bers 

“Whynotr? I am not Lady Temple's com- 
paaion,'’ she anewers, still smiling. 

‘¢ Bat sheis an old wontan, and yous young 
one | Barely it: would not have been a difficult 
matter tooblige her?” 

The dark eyes opem wide:upon his face, and 
the saucy mouth is rebellious, 24 she says, — 

“T adore independence, Captain Ashwell, 
snd hate toadyieut ; so I acted as:an indepen- 
dent-oresture,” 








| your ladyship, 
, manner.”’ 





‘* Miss Wood, I want you to accompany me 
with: this song,” says Beatrice, with great 
distinctness; and Hilary rises with alacrity, | 


wittist: Constance watehes her in fear amd how lorg you remaia: here. 


trembling, wonderiog to what lengths: of | 
andacity she will go. She is: quickly en- | 
lightened. 
fita® verse, striking: one’ falee note im every | 
threey and so disconcerting the singer that | 
sheremacke, icily;— 

“Thaw will do, Miss: Wovd; I an accus- 
tomed to something different. Really, 1 am 
stteid‘the goo@ sisters shamefally neglected 
this particular brane cf your education.” 

“T amnaturally stopid,’? Hilary marmaurs, 
with downecast eyes. ‘I do very few things 


The girl stumbles through ithe | 





well.” 

“T am willing to believe you,” coldly, and 
for the ress of the evening Miss Temples 
ignores the gir], only saying to Constance 
wish reference to’ her, ‘*My dear, how can 
you keep such an unmannerly iguoramus 
about you?” 

“‘ She has besn' very good'to: me,” the: other 
answers, gravely, ‘I love her dearly, Shwe is 
more to me than & sister,” and Miss Tentp!e 
is teo wise to say more on the subjecy; 
althoegh privately she informs her mother 
thet the heiress. is an absurdly sentimental 
creature, and excessively foolisix to have so 
pretty and prezumptuous:a companion. 

The: seid companion spends an hour that 

night with Constance; laughing heartilyat her 
tears; making fun of everyone and everythiny, 
_ tired of mirth she falls intow gravez 
moo: . 
“Teisa pity Captain Temple should: be a 
fortnne-hunter,”’ ake says, resting her dimpled 
chin in a hollowed palm, “ He is £0 nice to 
lock at—a regular Hercules, with his big 
frame, tawny: moustache, aud‘bluceyes. They 
are Geceitfal eyes, because they look 20 
boner!” 

“Captain Ashwell tella me he is brave as a 
lion, and generous to: » fault; thas ail his 
errors may be attributed to his very defective 
training,’ 

‘Captain Ashwell is kind to sing bis friend's 
Droises. The altos needy officer, and does 
ee acerue to him if' I marry Her- 

“ Don’t eneer, Hilary ; it does not suit you; 
and pray dieabuse'your mind of such fancies 
avthese. Captain Ashwell is a riot man,” 

“ Then I hope:he will have the: good sense 
to fal? in love with yon, you beautiful old 
dhiling1] Amd now, having made you blush 
most becomingly, I will retire to my 


‘boudvir,’ " thie with a delicioas little moue 
Tomorrow you shall see it,” and watting 





Constance a: biss; she: goes ont and upto her 
ownrcom. There to her surprise she finds 
Lady Temple. 

“Oh, you have come at last, Mias Wood! I 
really feared I mustileave without seeing you, 
much ut I deaired this interview. I bave a 
daty to perform, and. I never shirk duty, how- 
evér unpleasant is:may be.” 

“I may conciude,”” interrupts Hilary, 
quickly, ‘that I havein some way offended 
Lam waiting to hear in what 


Ludy Tempie favours: her with a super- 
cilions:iook, then says,— 

** Miss Wood, I aot nets used to such abrupé 
ways as yours, You will perhaps exercise a 
little patience whilst: I deliver myself of my 
subject, I regret: extremely that there should 
bs amy occasion for-rebuke so soon after your 
arrival; bat your conduct this evening bas 
Savoured very muéeh of flippancy, antl ia 
addreesing the several members-of my: family 
you showa great lack of respect. In futare 
you will please do your utmost to. remedy 
these defects. And one word farther. Capinin 
Ashwell is all bat my danghéer's acknowledycc 
suitor; while my son is to. marry Miss 
Bevor. Do I make myself understood 2” 

Perfectly,” the girl answers defiantly. 
‘*T am very fanity, bat lam not obtuse;” and 
the bright colonr iesps into her cheeks: 

‘*Very well; see that you give me no 
farther occasion for displeasure. Ib was 
quite agsinet my’ wiskt you accompanied Misa 
Bever, and it depends solely upon yourself 
I. consider: sadoh 
uneqnal frienéships preposterous,” and/allow- 
ing Hilary no time for reply she sails ont of 
the room. 

Juss fora moment the preity lace is. very 
angry ; but then itoclears, and the. girl langha 
@ trifle unoertainly, as she moves: to her 
dressing-table, and letting down the masses 
of chestnut hair stares long and exhaustively 
at her reflection. 

“It ionmot because bam pretéy, or that my 
ways are winning, that the girls and the sisters 
made so much of me, but because: I am rich! 
What was it: that woman said? ThatI am 
flippant—my conduct: quite the reverse: of 
what it should ba! Dear Lady Temple, I hops 
I shail give you a wholesome, unpleseant 
lesson presently; bus I anr sorry Arthur 
should bea fortune-hunter. He looks too. good 
for that. Oh ! what a horrid thing it is to. be 
an heiress! ”’ 

Then she goes' to bed, and sleeps as soundly 
and easily as a little child, wakingesarly in the 
morning, quite prepared to play her part with 
spirit, Daring the day she has frequent 
cause) for auger, but oconirsis herself 
admirably! smiles under her ladyship's: cold 
looks, and replies cheerfally to Miss: Temple's 
ill: masored’ speeches. 

Constance is: less happy in her manner; al- 
ways conscious that discovery msy come at 
any moment); so that: she is constrained in 
look#and speech, Arthur votes her anicicle ; 
but Richard:Ashwelljadges ber more correctly. 

“There is fire beneath her: ics,” he says 
to himself—‘‘ and I am: positive she iv hiding 
something. I wish I knew what.” 

On the fourth morning adter her arrival at 
Templetom Hilazy is up very early, andgoes 
-_ into: the sweet-seented meadows in questof 

lowers. 

She carries a small. basket, which iespeedily 


filled: with meadow-sweet, ‘ clover-fingersand 


thambs.; ’ but catching sight:of'a delicate pink 
cluster of honeysuckle she struggles: mantully 
to reach it, heedlevs that:the brambles are tear- 
ing her pretty gown; scratching the small 
white, busy bands. 4 

‘*T will have you,’’ she says with resolution. 
“¥ou lovely thing! You shall not come off 
victorious,” 

‘* Allow me,’ says manly voice beside her; 
and with »little:ory she sees Captain Temple, 
who is already reaching: up for the coveted 


Ze. 
roe ought to be mrach obliged: to me for 
my assistance,” he says, toseing: the’honey- 


puckie:into her baskets “If L bad notarrived 
opportunely: you never: could have reached it,’ 

“I never would have left it,” Hilary says 
stoutly. ‘‘ Captain Temple, do you always rige 
as carly as this?” 

‘‘He laughs. Very rarely, but the morning is 
80 Gelightfal, and I was.so restless, thought I 
agg as well come:out. Lam glad now that I 
Gi Lee 

The clear, candid eyes meet hia frankly, al- 
though 2 faint blush atains her cheeks, as she 
Swy8.demurely,— 

‘* Yes, the world is. well. worth seeing at. this 
hour.” 

“ And so are you, Misa Wood,” he answers 
audaciously ; ‘ and it isjast superb to get you 
all to myself for awhile,” 

The pretty face flames crimson. 

‘Yon have no right to talk in such a fashion 
to me—and I dislike flattery.” 

‘Now I have made you. angry, and nothing 
was further from my thoughts. Don’t run 
away. This. stile will rake acapital resting 
place, and: I want to.talk to you.” 

So Hilary seats herself, and begins to 
arrange ter flowers in. an artistic fashion, 
whilst Captain. Temple watches her with 
moody eyes, and goaws viciously at his tawny 
moustache. 

“Well” she says, when she thinks, the 
silence has lasted long enough, “ I thought you 
wanted to talk to me?” 

“SoIdo; bat Ldon'’t know how to begin,” 


ruefully. 

“‘ Shall I help you?” smiling. ‘Ts Miss 
mee your subject? She is-very lovely, is she 
not?” 

 Yes;” he-assonts; half-heartedly. “TI sup- 
pose she is; but lam nota gréat’ admirer of 
tall women.” 

«© What‘an admission ! Foryou are to marry 
> ory Bs Is-it not‘so? I hope you will 

very heppy.!” 

‘“ Tnank you, but yon are rather-prematare 
with your congratulations. I have not‘spoken 
to the lady’; and} to say the trath, I do not 
believe che is partial to me: Aghwell’s society 
is more attractive tham mine.” 

“ Perhaps that‘is only your jealous: imegi- 
nation |” 

‘I anr not‘ jealous; at least; where Miss 
Bevor is con )” he retorte, quickly; 
“and Ashwell is a splemdid féllow. Miss 
Wood, is she kind to yor?” 

‘‘ She is the best’ and’ dearest girl on earth. 
Ihave never known her equal. A man might 
weil esteem himeelf happy to win her heart!” 

Arthur sighs; moves restlessly, and comes a 
little nearer to the pretty petite figare. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘“Wrar should you say of a man who 
marries a woman simply and solely for her 
money ?” he aske; slowly: 

“ That he was too: low for contempt!" is 
the swiftrejoinder. 

Arthur winces as though he had been 
strack. 


“ Do you know what yow are saying. Do you 
remember what:it is you imply, Miss‘ Wood? 
Am I too low for contempt?” 

‘‘No; because you have not yet resolved to 
crush out all thatis:best and noblest in your 
natare. Because-you camnot think oslmiy of 
living upon & woman's: bounty; building up 

ur happiness: u her’ woe;” Hilary says, 


pon 
Coney. ‘Captain Temple, I hops: better 
things of you! ”’ 


Through all his: bronze he. pales somewhat, 
and half seretches out ‘his: hand. te touch: her ; 
bat quickly withdrawing it, mutters,— 

‘‘T would like to: win and. keep: your good 
opinion ; bat I am sucha poor fellow, in every 
sense of the word.” 

“* No, you arenot, if only you will be tras to 
your instincts: Why cannot: you. carve out 
way for yourself?” 

“Fon whatant I. fie?” bitterly. “ I-could 





not carn my saltat a desk. I write an abomin- 


—_——— 
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able hand, and am nowherein arithmetic. I 
cannot boast of any especial talent.” 

* Bat you have strength and courage, they 
go along way inthe fight; and England isn’t 
the only country in the world.” 

“ Then you would advise emigration in pre- 
ference to a loveless marriage ! ” he asks. 

“ Yes, and I do not think a little ‘roughing 
it’ would hurt you; but, of course, I am pre- 
sumptnots in saying so much," 

“‘T like you to lecture me. It is not often 
one hears downright truth from one’s friends. 
We are friends, aren’t we? It makes my 
blood boil to see the way my mother and sister 
treat you; and if I venture on a remon- 
strance——” 

“ Things would be worse still. But do not 
trouble about me. When Lady and Miss 
Temple understand me better they will like 
me more” (this with a wicked smile). ‘ Now, 
- you please, I must go home. It is getting 

te. ’ 


“ Then I will walk with you if I may ;” and 
he endeavours to adapt hie long strides to her 
small steps ; andall the whilehis heartissaying 
to him, this is the only girl he can ever love, 
that he would give his life to call her his. 
He is angry with himself for his folly. He 
has never been impressionable; he has never 
felt his pulses throb faster, or his heart quicker 
at any woman’s coming until now; and, 
* Alas! alas!” hethinks, ‘‘she is not for me. 
I must marry money or not at all,” On the 
lawn he pauses. ‘Give me a flower!” he en- 
treats; but the grave eyes lifted to his em- 
barrass him. 

‘*Why should I do so? Might not Mies 
Bevor naturally object ?”’ 

With a muttered word he tnrns on his heel, 
and Hilary watches him go—at first with a 
smile, but afterwards with a thoughtful look. 

“I wonder what he will do?” she thinks, 
‘I wonder what he willdo? Will he be true 
to himself or no? Will he be very angry with 
me when he learns the truth?" and then she 
goes in to breakfast. 

It so happens that for several mornings 
Captain Temple overtakes her in her walks, 
remarking casually upon their accidental 
meetings; but one morning he forgets to be 
cautious, and, at parting, says,— 

‘* Where will you meet me to-morrow?" 

The girl draws hereelf erect. 

**Do you mean, Captain Temple, that you 


bave planned to waylay me, that you think for , 


a moment I would agree to any assignation? 
If so,I am very sorely deceived in my estimate 
of you;’” and she begins to move away. 

** You will drive me mad!" he cries, over- 
taking her. ‘‘ You twist and turn my simplest 
words until you make me seem like an utter 
cad. Rest assured, Miss Wood, in the juture 
I will endeavour to efface myself as much as 
possible from your presence and your 
thoughts!” 

“You are so hasty!” she retorted, with 
downcast eyes, ‘and you seem to utterly for- 
get what is my position in this house! ” 

“IT am a brute,” contritely, ‘‘and think only 
of my own pleasure and selfish gratification. 
I won't annoy you any more; bat, ’pon my 
a I wish you could think a little kindly 
of me,” 

‘Your wish is already gratified,” emiling 
archly now. ‘“{ have none but pleasant 
thoughts of you; and if I was an @ short 
while ago I am sorry for it now,” and without 
giving him farther time for speech she trips 
lightly away. 

Bat her brain is busy with anxious thought, 
and her heart is not so gay as once it was. 

** Does he love me?” she cogitates. ‘ Does 
he love me? or is he trifling with me? Dare 
I let my heart escape to him—would he slight 
the gift, and leave me wretched?” and all 
through the day she ia very quiet; and it is 
strange, too, how dull ia the next matutinal 
walk? Was it Arthur who had made it so 
pleasant? 

She is angry with herself that she should 
think to much of him, and although her ram- 





bles have lost their charm continues them in 
a spirit of defiance. 

He muet not guess she has cared ever s0 
little for his society, and not even to Con. 
stance will she admit the truth. 

She is no longer free and unembarrassed in 
Arthur’s presence. She sometimes desperately 
longs to call him to her side, but pride forbids, 
although she has an innate consciousness that 
he would obey, and obey gladly. 

So she fights on with herself and her grow- 
ing love through all the lovely August days: 
and in September, when the corn is cut, and 
all the fields are robbed of their beauty, there 
comes the crisis of her life. 

She has been wandering along a range of 
steep hills (the boast and pride of Templeton), 
and it maybe the ground is moist and slippery, 
or that she is heedless, for suddenly her foot 
slips over the edge of a miniature precipice, 
and her head seems to reel. 

She tries vainly to recover her balance, and 
with a sharp cry falls over the brink, catching 
wildly at evey bush and bramble, until sense 
and feeling alike fail her. 

When she recovers consciousness it is to 
find herself in the clasp of strong arme, to hear 
& manly voice aay uncertainly, ‘‘ My darling! 
my darling! speak to me—only speak to 
me!” and then warm lips are pressed to hers, 
and for a moment she is content to lie speech- 
less and glad in the safe shelter of that 
embrace. 

‘*He Icves me, he does love me!” is the 
thought which fills her poor aching head; 
‘“‘ but will he give up anything for my sake?” 

And then she struggles erect, saying as 
calmly as she can,— 

“Tam not hurt, Captain Temple, only a 
little shaken and dazed. What a fortunate 
thing for me you were on the spot!” 

His words do not come s0 readily, and his 
face is very pale. 

“I thenght you—were dead!” he says, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Great Heaven! when I saw you 
lying there so awfully still I was the veriest 
coward, and hardly dared touch you lest I 
should find my fears true. Constance! OCon- 
stance !’’ and with a sigh that is almost a sob, 
he hides his face a moment in the glory of 
her hair; and she is so shaken she can only 
say, faintly, — 

‘Please take me home. I—I—oh! my 
head, my head!" and then she relapses into 
semi. unconsciousness. 

She is co small, so light, that it is an easy 
matter to carry her; and before they have 
reached Temple Grange Hilary recovers her- 
self sufficiently to walk to the house. 

**I don’t know how to thank you for your 
goodness,” she says, with unaccustomed shy- 
ness, ‘ Perhaps to-morrow I shall be better 
able,” and then she goes in, thankfal to be 
unobserved, and steala up to her room, where 
presently Constance comes and ministers to 
bh 


er. 

Bat Arthur goes in search of his friend, 
whom he finds in the study writing letters. 

“Pat that work aside. I want to talk to 
you,” says the former. 

“Fire away! You look as solemn as 8 
judge. What news?” 

‘* Miss Wood has fallen down the Temple 
Range, and severely shaken herself. Is is 
nothing short of a miracle that she was not 
killed. Good heavens! Dick, I am quite 
unnerved even now at the recollection—and— 
and—by Jove! I’ll be shot before I sink to the 
level of an adventurer. I'll marry Constance 
(if she will have me), and no other woman!” 

Richard's face flashes darkly as he stoops to 
gather together some fallen papers. 

‘* Have you thought of the consequences? ” 
he asks, 

‘Yes, I shall be kicked out of the family. 
and must sell my commiesion. The cash I 
realise so will carry us out to one of the 
colonies, and it must be a poor fellow indeed 
who cannot win bread for his wife. Con. 
stance is not the sort of girl to mind roughing 
it a bit, and by Heaven's heJp I'll make her a 
good husband.” 





4 


a 
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pe Ashwell rises, 
‘‘Now you are proving yourself ¢ 

that I believed you; and I Sant po in 
of any emergency, to make me your banker, for 
of course Sir Oswald will out you off with the 
proverbial shilling.” 

‘* Which is about the sum total of 
perty,” laughs Arthur grimly. “As for your 
offer, old man, it is very generous, and I am 
gratefal, but I hope I shall never be compelled 
to apply to you. Dick, do you think I have 
any chance with Miss Wood?” 

“From what Miss Bevor says I am inclined 
to believe you have. And now that you have 
withdrawn any pretensions to her hand, [ may, 
= all honour, speak to her of my own 

opes.” 

*Go in and win, old boy! I think yon are 
splendidly suited to each other. Oh, lord! I 
wish everything was settled! I hate rows, 
and I can’t stand by and see her insulted. It 
is not a pleasant thing to quarrel with one's 
family, and I know it will come to that; butI 
would not give Constance up thongh all the 
world were leagued against us, so long as I 
was sure of her love; and in the end the 
governor must give in. At all events, I intend 
in this thing to please myeelf,” 

"That is your right, seeing you only will 
have to live with the tner of your choice 
for better or worse. ere goes the dinner 
bell ! Come, old fellow, you havea short respite 
before the storm breaks; for of course Miss 
Wood will not put in an appearance this even- 
ing, and there is no need to disturb the peace 
until you haveasked the momentous question.” 

Hilary's absence from table makes very 
little difference to most of the party, only 
Beatrice remarks to her ladyship,— 

** It will be a good thing for all concerned if 
the girl is confined to her room until matters 
are settled, Arthur is fairly infatuated with 
her, and unless you are watchful he will make 
an idiot of himself by marrying her.” 

** Nongense !’ retorts her mother. “ He is not 
so reckless, and he knows your father has 
literally nothing to leave him. Bat I must 
say he makes very small progress with 
Hilary ; and—and don’t you think Captain 
Ashwell'’s attentions in that quarter are 
far too marked to be pleasant. I did hope, 
Beatrice, that you were to be the lucky girl. 

The young lady flashes crimson, 

“Ie it my fanlt?"’ she questions sharply. 
“‘T have done my best, and if I fail that is my 
misfortune. Hilary Bevor is beautifal, but in 
nothing else is she my equal! She is gauche. 
She stammers and blushes like an idiot if one 
addresses her suddenly, and never seems at 
ease, I wish Captain Ashwell joy of his prize, 
and allowing her mother no time for reply 
she sails out of the room. 

Arthur cleverly contrives that Constance 
shall fall to Richard’s share, an arrangement 
Sir Oswald regards with strong disfavour. 

“ You area fool,” he says, catching at the 
first opportunity of speech with his son. 
‘ Ashwell is making all the running, and you'll 
fiad yourself robbed of your bride before this 
month is out.” : 

“I am‘ not afraid of his rivalry,” with & 
peculiar smile, 

“You understand I can do no more 
for you. If you doné marry Hilary 
Bevor there is nothing before us but bank- 
ruptcy, and the old place must go.” 

A pang of fierce regret throbs through the 
young man's heart. Must the dear old home 
of hia forefathers pass to etrangers, and their 
name—their ancient, honourable name—sink 
into obscurity, and utterly die out? Has he 
any right to sacrifice everything for the sake 
of his love? Hashe even the shadow of an 
excuse to woo any woman, knowing how 
rough the path lies before.him? 

Tormented with such thoughts he goes 4 
into the still, night air, there to do battle we 
himself, to face all the dark probabilities 
an unknown fature; and if for a moment he 
wavers, who shall blame him? Bat in the : 
all that is sterling and best in him rises tc the 
surface. 
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geen ‘i ‘ 
J am not afraid of work, with her to help 
me,” he thiaks, and tarns meditatively 
towards the house. Shit 
In the drawing-room Constance is singing. 
« Sweet is true love, tho’ given in vain, in vain, 
‘And sweet is death. who puts an end to pain; 
I know not which is sweeter no, not Sigg 


Bat she ceases as he enters, and tarns her 
peautifal face upon him, whilst by a slight 
eatare she brings him to her side. 

«J have to thank you, Captain Temple, for 
your goodness to—my friend” (she had 
almost said Hilary). “She bids me reassure 
you as to her condition, and hopes presently 
to thank you, a3 I never can do.” 

The young man flashes. 

She has given some thought to me!" he 
says, in alow voice. “‘Tameglad, Hilary ([ 
may call you that?) she has made a better 
man of me! ”’ 

And then Beatrice joins them, and there is 
no farther chance for confidential speech ; but 
Arthur is less troubled than before, and being 
of a hopeful temperament, persuades himself 
that things are not quite so bad with the 
Temples as Sir Oswald imagines. 

Ié is Richard Ashwell who gives Constance 
her candle as the household are retiring, and 
he whispers,— 

“Will you see me to-morrow at ten? I 
will wait for you at the end of the grove. I 
have much to say to you.” 

“I wili be there,” she answers as quietly 
as she can; and then she steals upstairs to 
her room, her heart aching, her brain 
throbbing with the thought, ‘‘ What will he 
say? What will he do when he knows all the 
truth? Oh, Hilary! Hilary! I felt trouble 
would come of this scheme, and now Heaven 
give me strength to bear it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“TI nave kept you waiting, I fear!" says 
Constance, as she joins Richard the following 
morning, ‘bat I could not possibly come 
before,’ 

“No exouse is necessary,” he answers, 
leading her to the fallen trank of a tree, and 
the is trembling so violently that she is glad 
{o rest upon it, wholly regardless of her dainty 
gown. It isa very warm morning, and she 
is wearing white. As she sits there, her eyes 
cast down, her face pale and troubled, her 
whole manner nervous and agitated, it seems 
to Richard her loveliness is but inoreased, 
that in any mood she is perfection. 

“I made bold to beg this interview,” he 
begins, gravely, ‘because it rests with you 
what I shall do with my life. I am a blunt 
fellow, and unused to such tasks as the one I 
have set myself; but I venture to speak 
because your manner towards me has made 
me bold to hope. Hilary, my darling, Hilary, 
Tlove you!” 

And then she cries out in keen anguish,— 

“Hush ! oh, hash, Captain Ashwell. Do not, 

g, 88y more until you have heard a story 
{ muat tell you now, in jastice to myself and 
you, Oh! you will hate me, when you learn 
how all along I have deceived you all, that I 
am not Hilary Bevoir, the heiress, buat——" 
_ ‘Constance Wood, the companion,” he 
interrupts, hastily. ‘And this is your seoret. 
I knew all along you were hiding something 
from me, Tell me about it—the reason for 
this Masquerading! It is my right to know.” 

‘Yes, it is your right,” in a very low 
voice ; and then she tells him all the truth, 
all Hilary's poor little scheme, and her own 
fears. And when she has ended he says, 
quistly,— 

b fe thisall?" and takes possession of her 


P * Will you forgive me?" she entreats, not 
Sting to look at him. ‘ Can you ever respect 
me again? Oh,I have been so miserable all 
along, go ashamed and afraid.” 
“I¢ wag a foolish thing to do,” he answers, 


gently ; ‘but perhaps natural, and MissBevor ‘'I did not think it was so late. I have 
(how strange it seems to call her that?) willbe been here——” 

satisfied. Bat now, what are you going to’ ‘Exactly four hours, Miss Wood,” laughs 
say to me—Constance? Will you promise Richard. ‘Hurry in, now, or Beatrice will 
here and now to be my wife?"’ [be making unpleasant comments on your 

‘Bat my deception? ” jabsence. I shall not come in to luncheon to- 

‘‘ Was an innocent one.”’ jday. Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye!” and 

‘* And my poverty ?” very reluctantly he lets her go. 

“I have more than enough for both. Are, Of course Hilary is soon made acquainted 
you satisfied? '’ with her friend's engagement and Captain 

Ah! but the lock in her happy eyes is Ashwell’s promise of silence. 
sufficient answer, as fora moment she lifis; ‘' There!” she cries, triumphantly. ‘“ You 
them to his. Nota word does she speak as said nothing bat evil would result from my 
he draws her into a close embrace, and kisses | pretty little scheme, and you find instead I 
her lovely face and trem alous, happy lips. | have been quite a fairy godmother to you and 

Constance is never ready of speech, and jast Captain Richard. I'm sure I hope you are 
now her joy is so deep that not one word can | properly gratefal.” 
she utter. She hardiy yet realises how great| ‘'I am; and I believe he is,” smiling. “Bat 
is this blessing which has come to her as she | what of yourself, Hilary? Are you beginning 
lies in Richard's arma, and trios all vainly to to jadge Arthur Temple more charitably? 
thank Heaven for its goodness. | Are you not learning the lesson I am eure he 

Thought like speech is impossible in the , wishes to teach you?”’ and she lays affection- 
presence of this strange joy; but when she is ate hands upon her friend. 

& little restored to her ordinary self Richard; Bat Hilary, with petulant gesture, 
says,— twitches herself from Constance's hold, and 

‘* There’ll be no tremendous row up at the | with a laugh, half-angry, half-confased, rans 
Manor as Arthur feared. All will be plain lightly out of the room and downstairs; nor 
sailing for bim now, poor old fellow!” will she talk seriously of herself or Arthur 

“ Ah, but Hilary refases to let the truth be throughoat the three following daye. Indsed, 
known yet. She wants tc pat her lover to the | she avoids him as though he had the plague ; 
utmost test.” bat on the fourth he is too cunning and quick 

“She should be less suspicious. It is a for her, and tracking her toa retired arbour 
very unlovely thing for a woman to doubtali at the far end of the Grange grounds 
who approach her.” effectually bars her exit. 

“ Bat, indeed, she has jast cause. Is was; ‘' You must not go,” he says, looking very 
disgusting at times to see how nearly all the, determined. ‘You must not go, until you 
girls and many of the sisters toadied to her ; have heard what I have to say.” 
because of her money. I wonder she was not} She throws back her spirited little head ina 
utterly spoiled.” haughty fashion. 


“ Perhaps that was due to your inflaence?”| ‘I have yet to learn,” she says, qaickly, 
“by what right Captain Temple controla my 
actions,” 

‘* By the solemn right of love,” he answers, 
still very white and resolute, ‘‘ and incommon 
jastice or compassion you must give me a 
hearing. Iloveyou—Ilove you. Cannot you 
lay your hands in mine and say the same, 
Constance? " 

She stands blashing and trembling before 


the lover says, proudly. 

‘No, no, no. Hilary has been the good 
genius of my life, has inflaenced me in every 
way for the bast.” 


“Notably this escapade,” laughs Richard. | 


‘‘Go on, my dear. I am waiting to hear into 
what other scrapes she has led you.” 

“‘ None,” earnestly. ‘' And all of good that 
I have has come to me through her agency. 





For her sake I ask you to keep our secret for; him, very shy in her new happiness, and 
a little while—at least from Siz Oswald and afraid almost to speak, lest her trembling 
her ladyship. Give Captain Temple a chance | voice shall tell all the trath before she would 
to prove himeelf a ‘ faithfal knight’ or Hilary | have it known. Bat Arthur, taking heart of 
will be tormented all her life with the thought | grace, goes on rapidly. 





that she was married for her money.” 


“That's nonsense. She is such a pretty | 
engaging little thing; bat I'll keep silence (if | 
I can) fora week. Bat I am afraid I shall | 


make a muddle of it all." 


‘‘IT hope not. Indeed,” smiling, “1 shall; 


‘‘T am horribly poor. I have nothing I can 
honestly call my own, but I can and will work 
to win you a home if you will only promise 
to share it, and with Heaven’s help I will 
make your life a happy one.” 

‘‘Captain Temple,” Hilary says, gravely, 


never forgive you if you do. Ii is for Hilary's |have you thought what such a step will 
sake, and you should be glad to do her any | mean for you?”’ 


service, because she has given you—me! 
Doesn't that sound conceited?" and she 


laughs softly as she nestles closer. ‘‘I wonder | 
if you had never seen me would you have, 
loved Hilary, or would you have married 


Beatrice Temple?” 

‘‘ Neither,” promptly. ‘ There is only one 
woman in the world for me, and had I not 
met her I would never have married."’ 

‘And when we are married,’”’ Constance 


says, blushing beautifally, ‘you will not| 


remain in the Service? I could not bear to 
be so often parted from you.” 

“T'll send in my papers at once. I intend 
sitting for the Borough of Althorpe. That 
will give me something to do, and yet not 
take me from my wife. Shall you tell Hilary 
(I want to call her Constance) of our engage- 
ment?” 

“Oh, yes. Bat there is no one else who 
need to know it yet. Let us wait unti! she 
is happily settled—for I do think Captain 
Tempie cares for her.” f 

“I know he does, and is prepared to give 
up everythiog for the ‘poor companion’s 
sake.’ What a rich surprise waits him!” 

Then they talk as lovers have talked ever 
since the world was peopled, and when the 
church bells chime out two o'clock Constance 
starts to her feet in dismay. 





“Yes; I have thought of everything. I 
know what I shall lose.” 

“ Friends, position, perhaps country!” she 
rejoins. ‘Can you freely relinquish all these 
things for the sake of a woman?” 

‘‘ When that woman is yourself—yes. Do 
not fence with me any longer. Answer me 
traly—do you love me, dear one?” ° 

Then with a ewift gesture she gives him 
both her small, soft hands. 

“TI love you with all my heart,” she says as 
simply as a child. “‘I—I am the happiest 
woman on earth.” i 

It is quite needless to chronicle his response, 
or the low, sweet words of love to which 
Hilary listens and replies with her fair face 
resting upon her lover's shoulder, and her 
pretty lips parted in a smile of utter and 
sublime content. 

He is her very own, and he loves her for 
herself ; but she does not undeceive him yet. 

“ Constance,” says Arthur, when he can 
think and talk reasonably, ‘‘of course you 
know the governor must be told; and the 
sooner that ordeal is over the better |” 

‘¢ You will not let him persuade you to—to 
renounce me.” 

‘Darling, no! Iam quite prepared for the 
worst, and only fear unpleasantness for you.” 

‘Ob, I mind nothing since you love ms," 
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smiling up.aéihim ; “and really Iam proud of 
my conquest. I never thought you .conld 
prefer me to onc.so regally -beantifally.as my 
friend. and patroness, Arthar,chall you scold 
very much if Imake dreadfal blunders in my 
housekeeping? Yor.onght to know I am-very 
ignorant. The good sisters never taught us 
anything of domestic duties.’’ 

“TI shall mind nothing, so long as you 
remain yourself.’’ ‘I conld not ibear¢o see 
you harassed, dragged down thy 4 
Pinched and careworn. 
you free than that.” 

‘\ Ob,” says Hilary, cheerfally, ‘‘:we shall 
not be reduced to such sore straits as you 
suggest, because I have some few accomplish: 
ments by which I oan earn a little money and 
so help you. Really, I.don’'t think the fasure 
looks.so very davk for us,”’ 

‘‘And you sve willing 40.c0 with me to New 
Zsaland or:the Teansvaa!? ” 

“‘Where you go I shall follow, acd dn all 
your joys or sorrows I will sharo. Dear 
Arthar, are you sgtisfied ?" 

‘“I am happy)” he answers, bending his 
grave fece on‘hers ;.and with bisarm about 
her he fonély seals-the-words with a ‘hiss. 

Ant it is thus Bir Oswald-sees them, and an 
awful rage possesees him ashe thinks of what 
Arthur's infatuation means for him-and ‘his. 
That he should ‘be such en utter fool as to 
prefer the companion’to the beautiful heiress 
is quite beyend Sir Oswald's comprehension. 

‘* The idiot !"’ be mutters, “ the confounded 
idiot! Bat I't-find ‘means 4o ‘bring shim to 
reason! I reckon he won't care to starve on 
his pay for the seke of a mere nobody. ‘He 
shallleave- home at-once. And as for her—well, 
with or withous my ward's consent she‘shall 
go. Til harbour no adventures?,” and mutter- 
ing to himself he strides angrily to the house. 
To the first servant he meets he says,— 

‘As soon as the Ogptain returns -send‘him 
to me in the breakfast-reom,"’ and thither ‘he 
goes, finding his wife anf daughter-still linger. 
ing over their late breakfast. 

‘*A very nice muddle you have made, Lady 
Lemple,” he begins, irately. ‘I shought you 
prided yourseJf on your astuteness; and yet 
you could not see the gs.me being played under 
your very eyes!” 

‘Of what neglect am I guilty, or whatthing 
wrong have I done?" questions ‘her Jadyship, 
with.cold contempt in eye sn@ voice. ‘She fs 
used to Sir Oswald's ebuilitions, and notafraid 
of them. 

“You bave allowed your sen to drift into 
an entanglement with a penniless.girl.” 

“TI told yon so,” says Beatrice, triumph- 
pan to her mother; “but yon laughed at 

a.” 

“Well, if you saw. it coming, miss, why did 
you not inform me?—me, the head of this 
house!" roars Sir Oswald. “Is it nothing:to 
either of you that we shall be beggared—liter:- 
ally beggared, unless Arihor marries my 
ward? GreatSeott! That.a man should be 
80 plagued!” and with a groan he throws 
himeelf intoa chair, and sits glowering upon 
the two ladies:like.an offended sultan. 

_Presently the hall door opens, and Hilary 
flies up to Constance's room, there to threw 
impetuous rms around her, and fo say, 
breathlessly, shyly,— 

“Ob, Con, Con, rejoice with me, forhe deca 
love me for myself—my poor little aélf ; and 
he is willing tolose everything for my:sake!” 

“I knew it!” Constance says sedately. 
“ You will be very happy!” 

And whilst the girls talk thne Arthur has 
received his father's message; and, with a 
pregenticcens that it bodes. nothing good, makes 
his way to the breakfast-rcom. 

The three faces opposing him are not re- 
assuring; but he advances quietly to the 
centre of the room, saying,— 

“‘ You sent for me, father?” 

_“I did. I wansto know the meaning of a 
little scene I witnessed.a short while ago?” 
Then leeching himself into fory, ‘‘Am I to 
Understand you propose taking a beggar for 
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| your wile, aud zeducing sour family to 


\ dead 


want 

Tae young mands pale io the lios, bute 
abswers, tern peratel y.— 

‘“AsI am a beggar myself what alliance 
could be more suitable? And I hope sffairs 
are not so desperate as you fancy ?"’ 

*‘Confound your inzelence. Do youthink 
to.carry the wholething off with a jest? Is 
it an idle flirtation between you and Miss 
Weed, or-——” 

** No, sir, itis not, This moraing she :has 
honoured .me beyond. my deserts by promising 
sv Tdiot | Amd may I.ook 

e t! And may I.ask Low you prepese to 
keep her?" 

“JT ball sell my.commission.and emigrate. 
Loan find work out ihere in the colonies.” 

Sir Oawald burst intoa horee-laugh. 





CHAPTER V. 


*t You fool! For what work are yan fit:? Who 
would employ you with such white handaand 
dandified ways, a6 your.acle zcocmmendsation ? 
Such men as you aze.nos wasted. You.area 
drug in the market. And if yon marxy the 
girl she will be the first to zeproach you when 
/poverty comes.” 

“You don't expect we shall ever receive her, 
doyou?" Beatrice aka, bitterly; ‘‘ orthat we 
can ever feel any affection for the woman who 
has beggared us?” 

*“Dhere you talk noasense!” Arthnr re- 
torts, sharply (he is getting angry). ‘' Migs 
Wood has nothing 40 do with our raip. 
Bilary Bevor would not have me if I asked 
— She is already engaged to Riohard Ash. 
well,” 

“What!” yella Sic Oswald, ‘without my 
knowledge orsanotion? Am I.cf no acount 
in my.own house?” 

“IT wish the girla had never come here!” 
her ladyshipaays. ‘“ The one has stolen my 
danghter's lover, the other has entmapped wy 
fon into a disgracefal.and degrading engage- 
mont!” 

“Hold your tongue!" her lord. and master 
commands, politely. ‘‘ Zon women never know 
when 4o apeekand when to be silent. Aréhor 
diamot manried yet,and I have no doubt we 
shall ‘find means to convince him of his folly 
beforeit ds toolate. Of course this girl be- 
lieves he holds an-essured position, and thinks 
be will gain both that and a competency at 
least. ‘Well, I shall quickly undecesive her, 
and then our amorous captain will see for 
himself how soon the Jady's Jove will coool! '’ 

“If any man but my father dared to in- 
innate such « thing I would make him repent 
dais words. oe knows quite as well.as 
myself what lies before her if she becomes.my 
wife. I ‘have ‘hidden nothing from her,’ 
(Axtbar says, quickly. 

** Sach confidence is really Areadian !” 
sneers his father. ‘Beatrice, ring the bell; 
we will interview the girl!” 

‘She shall not:come) here to be insulted |”’ 
the young man cries, fiereely. ‘I won't simnd 
by and ‘see it. Ever since she entered this 
house my mother and sister have conspired 
together to humiliate and.distress:ber; and I, 
like m cur, have suffered it; bat that is all 
ended now.” 

* Request Miss Wood ¢o join us !,” aays -her 
ladyship to the servant who answers the im- 
perions summons, and presently they hear the 
rustle of Hilary’s skirts, the light olick of ‘her 
little high-heeled shoes, 

The nexi moment she enters, Icoking go 
pretty in her dainty gown, with a koos of 
bright-bued astera at ber breast, that even Sir 
Oswald accords her reluctaus admiration. 

‘* You wished to see me ;"’ she saya to Lady 
Temple, whilst her pulse beats aw litle faster, 
because she knows wha this family conclave 
means, “I geacived a message to that etisot.” 

“T1” disdaiafally. *‘ You aremictaken. It 
is Sir Oswald who desizxes to make wu com- 
munication.” 
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The look .in -his eyes reassures her, and ahe 
says,— 

‘*T am at your service, Sir Oswald.” 

Arthur, who remains standing, tenders her 9 
chair, but she declines it with a determinca 
shake of‘her head. Neither Lady Templanoy 
her daughter address her, but only regard er 
with a stony stare, which, to their surprize, has 
no further effect upon ber than to heighten thy 
oolonr upon her pretty cheeks, 

‘Tt has come .to my knowledge that my son 
has enieved into some sort cf an engegemens 
with you, Mies Wood. Now, for many reasons, 
it is undesisable that this should ever b3 
retified. In the disst place, the dreadfal dis. 
parity in your positions shenld bea bar to 
your union; in the second, you ave poor, and of 
no family. You will understand I mean no.dig. 
paragement to you,” headds quickly, seeing an 
ominous look in ‘his son's eyes. 

‘Arthur is satisfied. He knows all this,” 
Hilary says, very quisily; ard Beairice 
whispers audibly, ‘' Such peraona have neither 
ahanse nor genase.” Sic Oawald.suppresseaher 
with .« frown, then goes on ia his biandest 
tone,— 

‘IT must beg your attention for a shoré 
whilelJonger. -My.son informs me heintends 
to sell bie commission and emigrate. I think. 
my dear young lady, you hardly understand 
the horrors.and hardships.an emigrant has.to 
encounter. You, I am sure, are-quite unis for 
such a life.’’ 

‘‘ 1.oan bear.all shathe bears,” says. thegirl, 
with downsast lids, hiding the mischief in her 
pretty eyes. 

“Bat listen a moment. From the tims thas 
he calis you wife he.is-cficotually cut off from 
hig oldJife, bis old friends. He willnever enter 
this.honse again, never.exchange words with 
ang of those who aremearand should be dear 
to him, He will be the veriest pauper under the 
gun, and you a wretched woman, old before 
your time, weighed down by cares and 
anxieties, Arthur isn'’tthe man to make his 
way ia the world, and he wi!l'live to curse the 
day you held him to his promise.” ‘ 

“Sir Oawald,” Hilary answers with quiet 
dignity, “‘I am not seared by the dismal 
picture you have drawn, and I no more donb’ 
Gapétain Temple's loveand consiancy than I do 
my own. Unless he wishes for his freedom I 
hold him to his werd,'’ .@nd.then she looks at 
Arthar, who, oroseing éo ‘her side, saking ber 
pretty hande in bis, eays fiemly,— 

‘Rather, this ia my wife. Be kind to herfor 

sake; but seach a storm of iaveotives 
breaks over them that Hilary ia fain to oover 


her ears. F : 
“Girl!” cries Sir Oswald, purple with passion, 
‘‘ youare she ourse of our wretohed family, To 
youand yonalone we may attribuse our ric. 
You Jeave this hense to-day—do you hear ; 
Your chattels oan be sent.afser you. Gonow— 


onee. 

« Rather !’' Arthur.saye, in.a very low fone, 
‘if shia lady goes ao dod. Any insult offered 
to her is offered to me too,” 

Go then !” violently. “I wish never to £€9 
your face again, I hope yon willlive long to 
repent the evil and.rain you have wroyght! 

And now, when Hilary would speak and 
oonfess.all the ¢ruth, Beatrice ays in D386 
ing,— ’ 

“I wieh you joy of. your bride, Arthur ! With 
neither beauty, talent, nor birth, ebe mill go 
far to make you happy, and adorn the station 
to which you have lifted her ; aad you will be 
proud of the—adventuress!"” P 

Hilary's pretty face hardens. Beatrice hes 
insulted and annoyedher in.every possible way 
ever since she game to Temple Grange; ® 
from Sir Oawald and his Indy she has — 
received aay kindness. So sho will punis’ 
them jast a little for their o cuot—- sbis 13 
why she does not speak. : 

When shall you bo ready to g9, Miss 
Wood?” asks her host. . yo 

“In the course of an hour,” sno answer, 
blithely. 

‘* Very well. 
view with you. 


I go not wish anosber iuter- 
Teli my ward sbab |Dy 
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entreaties cho roay make in your behalf will he 
quite uselses, end will-annoy.me-greatly, As 
for you,” turning to his son, “ until you come 
to your sences we are best apart. I expest 
you will be glad to return, like the prodigal 
gon, in the course of a few days.” 

«J ehall never return without my wife,”’ 
proudly ; and then the door is olosed noisily, 
and the lovers are alone together. 

“Well, Constance,” says the young man, 
forcing’ Emile, ‘what now?" 

“Courage and patience. In a very little 
while el! will'come right.” 

“Tam afraid not. Poor old dad! poor old 

ome!" 

“f,” Bilary seys, ina very low voice, “ if 
you regret the promise you have given, or the 
sacrifice you would soake, yemember you are 
free, and that I will never reproach you by 
word or look.’ 

“] sould rather lose the world (were i} 
mine to lose) than you, my darling heart. 
And you are not. afraid to trust me?” 

“ A thousand times ‘no; but enewer me one 
question. This-givingup cf your profession. 
Is it a nore grist to you? Need you send in 


a must ; but since I have known you T have 
loss some of my love for the service. Ihave 
cnly one ‘love now—~one queen.” 

She clings to ‘him, ‘ber face uplifted ‘and 
smiling, her ‘eyes shining through happy 
t 


ears. 

“ You ‘shall never repent your choice,” she 
says, earnestly, “and you must not:anticipate 
trouble, Hilary :will‘help us.” 

His face flushes duskily. 

“] could not accept money from -a 


“Abt but if it comes as my dowry?” 
roguishly. ‘‘Yousurely will not forbid me to 
take it} You must not be so:proud where— 
Hilary is concerned. ‘There are very few 
things she would not do for you." 

“Talways hadan idea'shedistiked me ;:and, 
my dear, I would far rather came to:me 
asyouare. I—I should not like to think we 
were Hilary's pensioners. And now,:tell me, 
what you ‘are going to do? Of course this 
alters ‘our ‘arrangements, ‘and will hurry on 
our wedding. I shall go to town upon 'busi- 
ness, but you—what will you do during the 
a which must elapse ‘before our wed- 
ing 

“I do not know. 
away. It—it is all so sudden. 
must I be married so.soon?” 

“There is no help ‘for it,” half emiling at 
her dismay. ‘I must leave England before I 
waste my funds, ‘and I shall not go alone.” 

“Let me talk with Con—Hilary. She will 
give me safe advice, and I will meet you in an 
hour at the station, and tell you all.” 

So he takes ‘her in bisiarms and kisses her 
fondly, this wee, winsome creature for whom 
he imagines he is losing all that-has made his 
life pleasant ; and when at length he releases 
her she runs upstairs with flushed eheeke, and 
eyes aglow with loveand mischief. 

Dashing into Constence’s room she says, in 
an eager whisper,— 

“Qon! Con! it has come! Sucha splendid 
d&ouement! Tam to quit Temple Grange in 
the course‘of ‘an hour, and Arthur is never to 
enter it again if he persists in marrying me! 
Was there ever anything 20 funny! I—I— 
oh, I must langh!"’ this a trifle hysterically. 
“It is all.eo comic.” 

- ‘‘ Hilary,” the other cays, almost sharply, 

do you mean you intend to inflict farther 
Pain upon your lover? It ia teo shamefal he 
shonld suffer so needlesely |” 

“Now don’t preach! Arthur is not at all 
unhappy, and | have not eld my peace to teat 
his truth (I believe in it’too firmly for that), 

tI do want to give my future relatives a 
nice, wholesome lesson. They deserve i+, for 
88 ‘they have trented me they would have 
treated ¥0u bad yeu not come in dirgnise,” 

“Tam terrified when I think of Sir Oswald's 
Wrath, when the time comes for explanation,” 
kays Constance, 


You take my breath 
Oh! Arthur, 





“ Never mind that, but tell':me what'to do, 
where to 0? Oh, Gear ! I worder if ever an 
outcast felt as heppy as I!’ 

‘“*T don’t know what ‘to advise; hut—oh 
there is Richard in'the gerden. Let’us go to 
him. He will know what to do.” 

Together they basten -dowr, ‘and ent into 
the garden, deserted by all save Captain 
Ashwell, to whom the story is quickly told. 

“Tf you would only make a clean breast of 
the matter it would simplify everything,” ‘he 
says, after listening patiently. “Do be a 
reseonable little soul, Mies Hilary.” 

© That is impossible ; so if you please ‘help 
me with your advice.” 

He leoks thoughtful-a: moment, then says,— 

‘*You might go'to my mother. She lives‘at 
Brixton; and as she is acquainted with the 
whole story she would take you‘in gladly, I 
believe, and being 20 near town you could see 
Arthur daily.” 

**You ere very good,” the gmail lady says, 
blushing and smiling, ‘and if Mrs. Ashwell 
will receive me I-shall'be most diad and grate- 
fui, end I promise to give no trouble.” 

‘‘ Well, 1 will write you-aletter of introduo- 
tion whilet you put tegether-a few nesessary 
things, and snateh a moment with Arthur. 
Oh prey don't thank me, It’s very little lam 
dcing, end my mother -will ‘be giad -of ‘your 
society.” 

The ‘final arrangements ere s00n made, and 
Hilary, dressed for travelling, comes slowly 
downstairs, meeting Arthur in ‘the hall, 

‘*T am going 40 the ‘station with you," he 
says. ‘ Thegoverner has forbidden Miss Bevor 
to make one of the party, so ‘you ‘must ‘be 
content with me. Dick‘hastelegraphed for his 
mother to meet you, and you will reach Brixton 
quite early, To-morrow morning I shall-run 
up to town, 80 you may expect to see me in 
the course of the day. Little darling, for my 
‘sake you must+ry toforgive my people, and if 
they never relent to‘be satisfied ‘with me only, 
poor fellowas I am.” 

‘* But they will forgive us seon,” confidently, 
‘and Iam notangry. Arthur, dear Arthur, 
I never‘knew until now that we must part 
how dear you areto me! Oh! I will try all 
my life to love and ‘serve-you‘as never man 
was loved or.served before.’’ 

The walk to the station isa ‘very quiet one. 
Both are busy with their own thoughts, and 
Hilary is wondering in what way she shall 
break her news to her lover. 

Meanwhile ‘Constance is ‘having anything 
but a pleasant interview with Sir Oswald, who 
finding the heiress—as-he suppoxses-her ‘to be— 
is not to enter ‘his family, lays aside all ‘his 
former deference and suavity, like an_old 
garment. 

‘*T gupposeyou know that without my con- 
sent your ‘marriage cannot take place until 
you attam your majority? ‘Well, I refuse to 
—- I-do not-approve of Oaptein Ash- 
‘well,’ 

‘Even though he is your grest!’’ Con- 
stance sxys, proudly; ‘and you were willing 
to give your daughter ¢o him.” 

He glowers on her a moment, but the steady 
look of her calm ‘eyes abashes him, and he 
mutters incoherenthy,— 

“There are reasons, grave reasons, why this 
should not be. Ido not consider it necessary 
to explain them." 

‘It is not. I understand them perfectly, 
and Oaptain Ashwell will know -what steps to 
take in this matter. Have you anything 
farther to say to me, Sir Oswald?” 

“Yes, that I will allow no correspondence 
between you and your late companion, and 
that you never mention her nanie before me,” 

* You shall be obsyed,’’ Constance says, 
with a-slight smile, and go leaves him, 





OHAPTER VI, 


Tar next merning Arthur Jenves home, his 
mother ‘positively refusing to seo him: and 














with his father he fares ecarcely better, receiv- | 
(Oh! von fearfal boy! 


ing almort a ourse in answer to bis farewell | 


‘words, and his journey to town is nota plea- 
sant one. He at first intended going to the 
Langhem ; but, reroermbsrirg +his straitened 
vircumsetances, contents himesif with in¢xpen- 
sive quarters in an old-fashioned house near 
“For Hilary’s eake he must be careful of his 
pounds, shillings, and pence; so he orderg a 
very frugal Junoh, and.contents himeelf with 
botéled ale in lieu of wine. 

“TI oan’s begin to econamise too early,”’ he 
thinks, ‘‘ and when my cash is gc ne gootners 
knows how Lam to get more, unless I am lucky 


enough to drop into a situation as scon as I 


After Inncheon he has his own personal 
business to attend to, and then he is at liberty 
to go down to Brixton, where Mrs. Achwell 
meets him cordially, and direats.bim to alitile 
reom where Hilary is waiting him. 

Such a pretty, blushing Hilary, co daintily 
dressed, 80 radiantly happy, that the-yonng 
man may well be exsused if he thinks the 
world well lost for.love’s cweet.cake. 

“ You small witoh !'’ .he. says, catching her 
in-hisarms. ‘‘ What bave you done to make 
yourself so. lovely ?” 

‘*T haven't been to Madsme Rachel,” she 
says, when she is allowad to.emerge from his 

. “My only scosmetis or -clixir is 
happiness. You dear old boy, to come :80 
soon |” 

‘‘ How could I stay away? And there is 
so:much to do inadlittle while. I am going 


‘‘ You will do nothing of the kind. Your 
aoe in -your profession——”’ begins this 
arbitrary young lady, 

“But,” ‘he rn ‘IT anust. Wecan’t 
live on my pay alone! Weshould wever make 


‘to:send in amy papers to-morrow.” 


‘the two ends meet; and the money I reosive 


for my commission is to flout us, you know.” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, I know,” with pretty impatience; 
‘bat there is no need for such dzeadtabharry. 
Wait a little, Arthur, and help will come ; 
not only help, but pardon fcom ‘your ipeople. 
Trust me, the worst is over."’ 

‘* Poor pretty darling!"’ he anys, sadly. 
‘‘You.are too'samguine. I know no one who 
would give mea ’helping ‘hand ‘but dear old 
Diek ; and,.as for my people relenting, that 
they never will do, because. I have wounded 
their family pridesodeeply. The best thing 
we can do.is 4o ‘be murried as quickly sas 
possible, and quit-¢he whole concern.” — 

Hilary blushes crimson ‘at the mention of 
their wedding. 

“'You-are very impatient,” she saye, softly. 
* Don't ‘you think it would ‘be ‘better to wait 
awhile? You know so little of me yet, and 
you might be sorry one day.” 

“Do you mean,” Arthurasks, in a strained 
‘voice, ‘\do you-mean ¢hat you are eiraid to 
trust me?” 

‘* Afraid ! no,” passionately. “Ff T/cid not 
believe in:you' implicitly I had ‘beer be‘dead. 
But just becanee I love you I'vant you ‘to 
grant me one request before you -ex!l me— 
‘wife. ‘Will you? ‘Ab, say yee, deer!” 


‘‘'Yes,” answers Arthur, promptly. “How 


‘sould I deny you ‘anything when ‘yeu are £0 


willing to risk so. much'for me'? And now for 
the request. What is it?” 

‘“‘¥ou must solemnly promis not to send 
in your papers until—until—it is mecsseary ; 
and you must promise, too, before we—marry 
to take me to Templetor. I-want to sce Bir 
Ozwald—on business.” 

‘'T have given my word, and must ‘keep it ; 
but I wish you had-asked anything:elee ‘but 
thie. It is so mecessary we should not waste 
our ‘fands by lingering in town; ‘and if you 
go to Templeton you will only expose ‘yourvelf 
to all ‘manner of unpleasantness, and I wen't 
stand by and ‘see you insulted,” he ends, look- 
ing very fierce. 

But the small witch laughs.st bim. 

‘“** Sofficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,’ and I have a sbrewd suspicion that Sir 
Oswald will be all that is courteous and kind. 
Won’t you trust your 
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sweetheart to bring you safely through all 
shoals and quicksands? : 

And what can he do but kias the pretty lips 
lifted to his, and promise that her every wish 
shall be gratified ? : 

Bat as the swift daya fleet by and Arthur's 
face grows graver, his eyes more sombre, 
wicked little Hilary oannot continue her 
farce. 

“I have proved him, weighed him in the 
balance,” she says to Mrs, Ashwell, “and 
have not found him wanting. He shall not 
wait any longer for his just reward.” 

So when next Arthur comes she says,— 

*' We will go to Templeton to-morrow, and 
after that—I will marry you—when you wish. 
Bat I would like first to know that Siz Oawald 
will receive me into the family.” 

“You are exposing yourself to needless 
pain," Arthur says, somewhat sadly. ‘'I tell 
you, my dear one, that it is vain to hope for 
kindness from my people.”’ 

“You bird of iil omen!” she answers, 
smiling. ‘By to-morrow night you shall 
confess yourself a false prophet, and give me 
the reverence due to my superior wisdom. 
Now speak of something else, and try not to 
look as though you were going to execution.” 

And after this speech she refuses to discuss 
their future; but when Arthur is gone she 
core a brief note to Sir Oswald, ranning 
thus :— 

‘Miss Wood begs that Sir Oswald Temple 
will grant her an interview to-morrow. She 
believes that matters oan be arranged to their 
mutual satisfaction, and that it will be quite 
needless for Captain Temple to carry out his 
scheme of emigration. Miss Wood also begs 
that he may be present during the interview.’’ 

‘I won't see her,’ shouts Sir Oawald, 
bringing his fist heavily down upon the 
table. ‘' The impudent jade! I won’t exchange 
a word with her. ‘Mutual sati:faotion,’ 
indeed |” 

** It is certainly a consolation that they are 
not yet married,’”’ her ladyship begins; when 
Beatrice, who prides herself on her astute- 
ness, says,— 

**I should certainly not refase the girl's 
request. It is as I have said all throngh, She 
fancied Arthur's position was all that could 
be desired, and that she would do a great 
thing by marrying a Temple of Temple 
Grange. Now she has learned the truth she 
is quite willing to yield up all claim to him 
for a consideration! Girls in her station are 
elways like that!’’ and Constance, who is 
much less embarrassed in manner since her 
engagement, smiles at the young lady's 
acumen; but Sir Oswald is evidently im. 
pressed by it. 

‘Of course,” he says, “women under- 
stand each other better than men understand 
them ; and there may be something in what 
you say, Beatrice. At all events, 1am dis- 
posed to act upon your advice.” 

‘* It does seem feasible that the girl wishes 
to release herself from such a very poor 
engagement,” her ladyship remarks. ‘It is 
almost a proof of it, that they are still un- 
married. Hilary, my dear, I would prefer 
you should not see Miss Wood. Will yoa 
Kindly remain in your room until she has 
gone?” 

“I should like best to go to the Vicarage. 
Mrs. Chaplin will be glad to have me,” and 





so to the Vicarage Constance makes her way, 
glad enough to be absent when the truth is 
revealed, being fearfal of her receztion when 
it is known. 

And a little after noon the lovers arrive at 
Templeton. Of course, no one is waiting to 
receive them at tke station, so they walk in 
leisurely fashion to the Grange, Arthur look. | 
ing very stern and gloomy, Hilary smiling 
and triumphant. And when, from one of the | 
many windows, Beatrice sees them approach. | 
ing, althoagh she condemns Hilary ‘as a 
horrid, bold thing,”’ she adds,— 

* You have only to look at Arthur to know 
he has found her out, and is disgusted with | 
himself for his folly."’ 


Five miaoutes later the young couple are 
ushered inio the family presence. The ladies 
bow frigidly to Arthur, bat take no manner of 
notice of the little woman by his side, and 
the hot blood flashes his fuce. Bat for his 
promise to Hilary he would have burst into a 
flood of violent words; but she, unmoved by 
their incivility, calmly advances to the table, 
and then Sir Oswald speaks. 

‘You wish to see me! I am at a loss to 
knew why. Will you please be as brief as 
possible? This interview cannot fail to be un- 
pleasant, and I think it ill-advised for you to 
seek it.’ 

Hilary’s cheeks are flashed, bat her manner 
remains unembarrassed, and she positively 
declines the chair Arthar places at her 
service. 

**Sir Oswald,” she says in a low, olear 
voice, ‘'I have coms to say that if when you 
have heard a certain thing I have to tell you 
still refase to accept me as your daughter 
Captain Temple is free !"’ 

‘“‘Constance!'’ the word breaks in an 
agonised tone from the young man’s pale 
lips, ‘‘is this to be the end of is all?” and 
Beatrice glances triamphantly at her mother, 
then scornfully at the little figure, in its plain 
garb, at the pretty, resolute young face. 

Hilary at this moment avoids her lover's 
eyes, and Sir Oswald asks sharply,— 

‘‘ What have you to say? What is it you 
want of me?" 

‘Firat, les me ask, if beside my poverty 
you have any objection tome? I am well 
born, young, and—and nos ill-looking’’ 
(nere she smiles slightly) ‘and, above all, I—I 
love Arthar earnestly, truly!” 

** Yet you are willing to give him his free- 
dom?" scoffiagly. ‘ For what consideration 
may I ask?” 

“Sir!” ories Arthcr, passionately, and 
advancing quickly ; but once more his little 
sweetheart restrains him, 

‘' You have not answered my question. Is is 
only because I am poor that you refuse to 
recognise me?” 

Sir Oawald looks at her with reluctant 
admiration. She is go pretty and resolute, so 
very, very womanly in her manner towards 
her lover, and he says gradgingly,— 

* ‘That is my only objection.” 

‘‘And if it were removed? If by some 
lucky chance that objection could be 
removed ?'' she asks, with shining eyes. 

“‘I—er—I should be pleased to welcome 
you as Arthur's wife!" 

“ Thank you, Sir Oswald! Now I will come 
to the point quickly. Ten yearsago you were 
appointed guardian to Hilary Bevor; but I 
thiok in all those years you never once visited 
or communicated with your ward. Her only 
friend was Constance Wood, the penniless 
orphan of a clergyman. She only loved the 
heiress for her own sake (Beatrice here langhs 
soornfally). The sisters indalged heraznoother 
pupil was indulged; her companions for the 
most paré flattered her in every way—imitated 
her in dress, tone, manners—and, really, lam 
afraid she was a wee bit spoilt,” this with 
such @ naive air that even Sir Oswald feels 
himself on the verge of a smile. 

‘*Her schooldays ended, Hilary Bevor re- 
turned to England, bringing her friend Con- 
stance with her ; but she( Hilary) was.distrast- 
fal of her new friends—afraid lest they, 
too, should welcome her simoaly and solely 
for her wealth's sake (Sir Oswald winces) She 
had heard the sisters say that Sir Oswald's 
son was to woo and win her, and she was very 


indignant that she should be so summarily | 


disposed of. Natarally she wanted to choose 


. for herself. You see she was not at all a con- 


ventional creatare. So she went to her faith- 
fal ally and friend, and by dint of psrsuasions 
and entreaties prevailed upon her to take her 
name; and when they reached England it 


; was Hilary who figured asthe heiress. Do you 
| understand me? Do you still object to me?” 


What consternation falia on them then! 
That this little smiling thing should be Hilary 
Bevor, whom they had all combined to snub, 





seemsinoredible. For once in her life Beatrigg 
is dumb; and Lady Temple says incoherently 

‘*[—I—oh, really now, what does it ali mean? 
I—I am bewildered. Oswald, Arthur, why 
don’t you explain?” 

Oaly Sir Oswald rises equal to the emer. 
genoy. He would have made a splendid 
courtier and timeserver. 

‘My dear, I must congratalate you, I 
alwaya preferred you to your friend, but | 
could not afford my son should marry a pauper 
As it ia, ‘all's well that enda well,’ only don's 
you think ({ mean no reproach) it wonld have 
been kinder to have epared us all this anxisty 
and pain?” 

“T wanted to learn my own valae,” Hilary 
says gravely, and with an anxious glance a: 
her silent, gloomy lover. ‘' I wished to be lovaa 
for myself, and myself alone, If he, Arthaor. 
had wooed me, knowing who I really was, [ 
never should have felt certain of his affection, 
and I never could have been quite happy, 
You mast try to forgive my deception, Atter 
all, is has been a very innocent one.” 

‘* Merely a gicl’s frolic,” says Sir Oswald, 
stooping to kiss the little witch's cheek. « My 
dear (to Lady Temple), allow me to preeens 
your new daughter to you. Beatrice—ycur 
sister.” 

Her ladyship tenders her hand awkwarily, 
and Beatrice mutters a few unintellizibis 
words, then gladly makes her escape. Naver 
before has she drank so deeply of the cup ot 
humiliation, and the draught is bitter indeed. 

‘I shall hate her all my life,” she thinks, 
“the nasty sly, little wretch ;” and knowing 
how useless it will now be to pay court w 
Hilary, she never oan be brought to treat her 
with cordiality. Meanwhile that young lady 
is saying hurriedly to her futare mother,— 
‘For my sake, and because Constance only 
acted upon my instructions, I must ineias 
that so long as she remains here she will be 
treated as an honoured guest,” and her lady- 
ship the more readily promises this, because, 
when Constance marries, there will be one 
more pleasant house to visit. , 

‘*I congratulate you, my dear boy!” cries 
Sir Oswald, vigorously clapping Arthur upon 
the shoulder. ‘‘ Why, what a dali fellow you 
are!" 

‘‘ Please leave him with me,” says Hilary. 
‘We have much to say to each other, and I 
have mach to confess." 


—_—- — 


CHAPTER VII. 


Turn, when they are alone, she goes timidly 
to him, and laying a small, trembling hand 
upon his arm, says lowly,— 

“* Won't you apeakto me Arthur? Areyon 
so very angry with me that you will not give 
me one sweet peace-giving, word?” 

“Tam not angry, only very hart that you 
could not trast me,” he answers, with hia eyes 
steadily averted from the entreating, winsome 
face. ‘A fellow does not like to be thought 
a cad, and you knew that I loved you.” 

‘T should never have known that had Ino! 
plotted against you; guarded myselt from all 
possible chance of deception!” Hilary say’, 
gravely. ‘‘And when I felt you loved me— 
believing me to be Constance Wood—many 
jand many a time I have been tempted to tell 
youall, It was hard work not to do 80. 
| “ Bat, however hard, you did not sbrinkfrom 
it; and even when I cast everything aside for 
| you—as I believed—you still persisted in your 
; course. You have been very crael.” th 
Hilary’s eyes are wet, and her mou 
tremulous, but she seats herself with & fine 
‘ assumption of ease. 4 hat 
| * It was nataral,” she says, in a somew: 4 
,Shaky voice; ‘it was very natural that 
‘should wish to prove you to the utmost. s+ 
_ before I came to England I heard I was to 

your wife with or without my will, and you 
yourself confessed you intended to marty 
‘money. Am I so very much 0 blame, 





Arthur?” a 
“No, I did not deserve your good opinion,” 
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it +h bat I should 
ers, jast glancing at her ; ‘‘ ba b 

i been glad o think that I had had it. I 
am sorry you found it necessary to prolong 
the deception, even after I agreed to send in 
my papers and emigrate. By jove! I wish 
you were as poor as Tam myself.” , 

“Now, do be reasonable,” begins Hilary, 
impatiently; bat her lover interrupts her 
quickly and a trifle angrily. 

“Jam reasonable, and I think you might 
have saved yourself the trouble of drawing on 
your imagination as to our fature life, pictur- 
in bardsnipe which need never be faced, and 
at manner of calamities you knew would 
never befall us. Haviog proved me you should 
have been more génerous. I believed you so 


did.” 
on Well, so I think I am, as a rule, and I had 
no idea I was such an excellent actress. Really 
for a convent-bred girl I have done very well,” 
and just a moment the line of her lips breaks 
into a faint, mischievous smile; bat growing 
grave again, she says, “Do you think that 
having deceived you once I shall doso again? 
You must answer me that. You shall," with a 
stamp of her pretty foot. 

“IfI do, am I so very much to blame?” he 
asks, coldly. 

“ Well, yes, I should say you are,” promptly; 
“and what I have done has secured our 
happiness. I can never doubt you now. 

ur, don’t sulk. It isn’t becoming to your 
style of beauty !’’ and then, half laughing, half 
orying, she to him once more, “ Look at 
me,” imperiously, ‘look at me, Don't you 
think me quite as—as pretty (you said I was 
pretty) and lovable as I was when you thought 
of me as Constance Wood? Do you see much 
change in me?’’ 

Tae young man’s eyes rest an instant on the 
flashed, quivering face, and a softer look comes 
into them. His lips curve into a fleeting smile, 
and Hilary is quick to see these signs of re- 
lenting, and take courage from them. 

“You are just as pretty ag ever,” he saye, 
“and as bewitching.” 

“Thank you,” with delicious meekness. “ I 
am glad that in this thing, at least, you are 
unchanged. Now, Arthar, listen. How long do 
you think I should retain my good looks and 
gay temper if I had ‘to rough it,’ as you call 
is? What sort of emigrant’s wife do you 
think I should make? I can’t bake or wash, 
or do anything usefal, and I like all dainty, 
pretty things so well. Iam quite sure all is 
ordered for the best for you.” 

“ How long have you been getting all these 
arguments together Con—Hilary?” he asks, 
smiling very visibly now. 

“Jast since I saw you were ill-tempered. 
Don't be cross with me, Arthur. I'm such a 
little thing—and—and once I was to bs your 
wife without my will. Now that I come to you 
treely, why should value me less ?” 

“Ido not,” quickly, “I love you, and you 
know it, more than all the worlti beside. And 
since my heart has been yours I have learred 
more and more my own utter unworthiness— 
and—and I wish to Heaven you had no money, 
80 that my life should have been spent ia 
working for and serving you.” 

“You Will find other ways in which to serve 
me,” abe says, very gently ; “and it is my joy 
to feel I can make all your life pleasant and 
easy. Don't you think it is time to—to kiss 
and be friends?’ 

And then what can he say? What does he 
do? Way, he lifts her in his arms—she is so 
small and slight—and kisses the pretty lips 
Passionately. Sarely it is not hard to forgive 
such deceit as hers! Sarely it is an easy 
matter to love one so winsome and generous! 

Bat Hilary has no notion of spending all 
the long afternoon with him. She has a horror 
of being thought sentimental by outsiders, 20 
Presently she says, — 

“Pat me down, if you please, and try to be 
reasonable. Oh, dear! you have roffled my 
hair, Captain Temple.” 

“Ifyou call me that again I Il kiss you!” 

Perhaps,” she mocks, ag ste stipe from his 





embrace ; ‘ but you must catch me first, you 
know. I am going to find Constance.” 

“ Then I shall come with you. Bat just one 
thing more, sweetheart! You promised to 
marry me as soon as I chose after your ex- 
cursion to Templeton; so if you have any 
matters to arrange, 4 them quickly. 
Three weeks hence you will be Mrs. Temple.” 

**Oh!” she says under her breath. “ It is 
too hasty. I—TI can’t be ready so soon!” 

“And I say you can!’ ina masterful way, 
‘‘and had you really been Constance Wood 
you must have been my wife before that time. 
You small, saucy thing! how little did I guess 
what was the —- you promised, or how I 
should prove myself a false prophet.” 

‘Of course not. Men are proverbially 
stupid; but—but Arthur, if I am very good, 
me you think you oan wait a month for your 
wife?" : 

This with such plaintive coaxing that he 
laughs outright, and catching her close, 
ans wers,— 

“‘NoI don't, and I won't. You are sucha 
will-o'-the-wisp that I shall never be certain 
of you until a plain gold ring is on this little 
hand. Then I shall have the right to control 
your vagaries, and direot your actions.”’ (This 
with a mischievous glance at her.) 

“Bah!" says Hilary, contemptuously. ‘I 
shall rebel every day of my life, and laugh at 
your directions. Now, sir, I am going to find 
Constance !” 

“ She is at the Rectory. Will you go there? 
I shall be proud to present my promiced bride 
to Mrs. Chaplin.” 

Bat Hilary ig already out of the room. . 


Three weeks later there is a double wedding 
at Templeton Charcb, at which all the villagers 
are present. The quaint old streets are gay 
with flags and flowers, and _— by arches 
of greenery, merry with the sound of gay 
voices and brasa instruments. 

Constance Wood, richly dressed in white 
satin and costly lace (Hilary s gift), is the first 
to appear. She looks lovelier than ever ; but 
I question if the greeting the villagers give 
her is quite so hearty as that accorded wicked 
little Hilary, whose sunny face is so familar in 
their cottages, whose kind words have given 
comfort to many a bardened heart. 

And when she comes out of the old porch 
leaning on Arthur’s arm, what a shout rises 
from the men and children gathered there ! 
How many a blessing is invoked upon her by 
the smiling, decently-slad women ! 

She is very pratty tc-day in hersoft, gauzy 
robes. ‘Satin, ’ she had said, ‘‘is for stately 
folks like Constance. My style of beauty ({ 
said beauty, Arthur) requires something more 
simple.” 

She wears no ornament, but her pretty hair 
is crowned by a wreath of bridal! flowers, and 
she carries a bouquet of stephanotis (the gift 
of her humble friends). 

As she steps out into the mild sunshine 
there can be no doubt as to her happiness. 
Under the filmy veil her sweet face smiles and 
blushes, and her eyes are radiant with happi- 
ness. 

Long after, speaking to Arthur of her wed- 
ding morning, she saye, — 

‘* When we came cut together, and I saw all 
those kind faces smiling upon me, heard all 
those friendly voices, I thought I must have 
cried for very joy; but I remembered that I 
should spoil my looke, and so I would not,” 
and he draws her affectionately near. 

‘* Always the same,” he laughs, with a glance 
at Richard and his wife, who are staying 
with them. ‘'Timeand experience will never 
change her. Tothe end of the chapter she 
will be what she has always been since I have 
known her—wicked little Hilary!” 


[THE END.] 








Tue latest fad io insurance circles in 
England is insurance again: t accidents caused 
by the use of velocipedes, 


Tue Royal Tapestry Works, started a few 
years ago at Old Windsor, have been 
commercially a failure, and the establish- 
ment is about to be finally closed. The 
moa to revive the art of armour design and 
manufacture would be scarcely a more hopeleca 
undertaking, 

Apvose are sun-baked bricks, of fine sand and 
clay dust, made in the same manner ‘as 
common bricks, but very smooth and hard. 
They are much used for building dwellings in 
Mexico and Central America. Adobe houses 
are generally of one story, and warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer than wooden or 
stone buildings. 

Tue term ‘' tweeds,”’ which is used for a well- 
known kind of woollen cloth, is-said to bs a 
corruption of ‘'tweels.” The latter word was 
blotted or imperfectly written on an invoice, 
and so gave rise to the now familiar name of 
these goods. ‘' Tweel” was read as ‘'tweed’’ 
by the late James Locke, of London, a pioneer 
of the trade, and is was thought so appropriate, 
from the goods being made on the banks of the 
Tweed, that it was at once adopted, and has 
been continued ever since. Tweed cloth is 
cloth woven diagonally. 

“ Zrror” anp “ Mistaxe "—These words by 
no means bear the same definition. A civil 
engineer claimed that there was a difference 
between an error and a mistake, and he 
illustrated it in this way: ‘‘If a surveyor's 
instrament is at faclt and he records what it 
registers, as it is registered by the instrament, 
that is an error ; but if he records it differently 
from what the instrament registers it, that is 
a@ mistake.” This means if the instrament 
makes a mistake that is an error, but if the 
man makes an error that isa mistake. Here 
ia food for reflection for dictionary makers. 
The sabject is susceptible of many illus- 
trations. For instance, if your watch is 
stopped and you wish to set it at twelve 
o’olock and set it five minutes afser twelve, it 
is an error, but if you set it at five minutes 
after one, that is a mistake. In the light of 
this discovery there are still people who 
declare there is nothing new under the sun. 


Tue most astonishing claim yet made ia be- 
half of electricity is that it has been proven 
possible to convey by it vibrations of light, so 
that it is practicable not only to speak with a 
distant friend, but to see him. According to 
the Otago Times, Ds. Guidrah, of Victoria, has 
invented an apparatus, called by him the elec- 
troscope, which accomplishes this- The paper 
in question says that a public test of this in- 
strument was made in Melbourne in the pres- 
ence of some forty scientific and public men. 
‘' Sitting in a dark room, they saw projected 
on & large disc of white burnished metal the 
race-course at Flemington, with its myriad 
hosts of active beings. Each minute detail 
stood out with perfect fidelity to the original, 
and as thay looked at the wonderfal picture 
through binocular glasses it was diffisult to 
imagine that they were not on the course 
itself, and moving among those whose actions 
they could so completely scan.” 

By some singular instinct, a man who was 
born blind can tell when he is opposite an 
object, and can perceive whether it is tall or 
short, slender or bulky. He can aleo deter- 
mine whether it be a solitary object or a con: 
tinuous fence ; whether a close fence or an open 
one, and sometimes whether a wooden fence, & 
stone wall, or a hedge. None of the five 
senses has anything to do with this perceptive 
power, but the impressions are made on the 
skin of the face, and by it transmitted to the 
brain. He therefore names this unrecognised 
sense “facial perception,”” The presence of a 
fog interferes with facial perception and makes 
the impressions faint and untrustworthy, but 
darkness is no impediment. A noise which 
distracts the attention interferes with the im- 

ressions. In passing along the street he can 
istinguish shops from private houses, snd 
doors from windows if the windows consist of 
a number of panes, and not of a sing'e srces 
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FPACETIE. 


Jupex: ‘Who was present when you were 
assaulted ?” Plaintiff : «{-was, mry lori.” 

Tue seronant is not an arrogant chap, 
although he is acoustometl to looking ‘down 
upon peorle. 

Don't be too severe on the man who .scolds 
his wife in;public. Perhaps that is the only 
time. he dares do 50. 

“‘Don'r you think her feet look -aswially 
swell in those patent leather shoes?" * Yea; 
most frightfally swollen." 

“ Now, Richard, why dial she Faraclites make 
a golden calf?” ‘Why, ‘cause they didn’! 
have enough gold 40. make a vow, I s’pose.” 

Ir-iewaid (that ‘nemsy oan mever give :hap- 
piness. “Pais is an:experiment, however, that 
every men wishes to try for himself. 

Tr is said there are -more Hes ¢0ld ‘in the 
sentence ‘*I am glea-to-see you " than in-eany 
other'six words in ths English langesage. 

‘'Trere must be fortunes in patent medi- 
cines.” “Idunno. “Daint all profit, Bottles 
cost money." 

Tune is great plesenre in showing some 
other fellow up.as a ‘fool, It takes away that 
lonely feeling, aa if were, 

Kissrs.are like an:actrega's diamonds. “The 
oftener they’re.stolan.the better their.owners 
are 

Deacuzr: “What do you know about 
Oolembas?" Tommy: ‘* Wasn't he the first 
man who discovered eggs?” 

Tracuen (indicating:a piaceon the map with 


his finger): ** Now, What ‘is this?” Pupil | 


(presently): ‘A dirty mail," 

Ox The ‘Sacir.—Miss de Moiri ie : 
always gives mea‘book as -a ‘birthday gift.” 
Miss de Meanor: “‘ What ‘a fine library ‘you 
muet have |’ 

Mrnister: “You ought to whip your ‘boy 
for fighimg-on the ‘Sabbath.” Deacon: “T 
intend to, sir; but I thought I'd let him tlean 
them ‘fires.”’ 

He: ““And new, dear, since we are safe in 
the train why do you seem ‘so s2d?” She 
(pettishly): ‘“We-were notveven porsned. I 
don’t think it wae-one' bit romantic |*’ 

Hearp jn, a boudoir: “Mercy on me, what 
are those ‘horrible sounds upstairs?” ‘Oh, 
that's nothing but dear George; I suppose he 
has lost His odliar busson again.”’ 

Tur physician who says thera is no auch 
thing as bydrophobia would probably make 
tracks ao lively ae anybody for a Pasteur 
Institute should a mad dog bite bim. 

Sunpay-senoon Teacuer: “* Has nos every- 
body tke night to exercise his free will?” 
Little Boy : “‘ Yes, until he.ie married. That's 
what pa says.” 

Tae man who declaims against railroads, 
and says they ought to be wiped ont, makes 
the biggest kind of a fues when his train i3 
five minutes late. 

A pontticran ‘has been convicted of giving 
the following advice to aspiring Vembers of 
Parliament : *‘ Thump your head ; if it snends 
like a dried marrow, keep your mouth #2nt,'’ 

Ir-was Nowh who got up the first floating 
menagerie. Noopposition to contend against, 
and yet it only Insted forty days, when it-ran 
aground, 

Jopez: “ Prisoner, aze you marrted?’’ 
Peisoner: ‘No, yer Houcur ; those scratches 
on my face camefrom stumbling over.» burbed- 
wire fence in the dark.” 

Juper: ‘Can you give an instance of in. 
eting a person to commit perjury?’ Lew 
Candidate : ‘* Yes ; for instance, when you ark 
a female witness how old. rhe ia,” 

“T sez, Jeb,” mid Mes, Shuttle, 
looked up from the even p2per, “ that there is 
going to be a balloc 
pole.” “ Very well, my dear, You shall have 
one of the best seats in the car.” ‘' Brnte!” 


a9 she | 


n excarsion to the north | 


“ Yea; he proposed ‘in fhe romamtic style. 
He began: ‘On my ‘bended ‘tkuces let me 
Bwear,”snd soon," “Does ‘he ever talk that 
way now?” “No. He just swears without 
asking permission.” 

Inspector ;or Ponice: “Why didn’t you 
report at eleven o'clock, as I told you to? 
Ht.is after twelve mow!” Detective; ‘Con- 
found)it, sir, one of those pickpockets I -was 
shadowing has stolen my.watch.” 

Waar as Ostentty ?—Teacher : ‘Johnny, 
what a oelerity?”’ Jobany (who :has had 
some experience): “' Ocletity is when a boy 
comes down .an s#pple-éree when ithe farmer 
gets after him with» guniand dog.” 

"Descunr (natural history olass): ‘You will 
Femeniber that, will you,'Tommy—that wasps 
lie ina torpid etate-all the winter ?”’ Tommy : 
‘‘Yes,’m; and I'lFtry to remember that they 
amake'up for it in the summer.” 

Cumso: Mg Gear, do ‘you ‘think that oar 
occupations in the next world will be the 
‘same ‘as in’this ?°’’ Mra. Onmeso: ‘Well, I 
‘shoald be sorry to think you-woultl emoke ‘as 
much there'sa ‘here,’’ 

“Wirz (locking up froma book): “What do 
you think of this? ‘In the time cf the Prole- 
anies a wife was always given fall control of 
her husband's property.” Husband: “ Y.e-3; 
hut in those deys-the fashions never changed.”’ 

Tur definition of a heterodox person as ‘‘one 
whoze doxy is net my doxy "is well known, 
but here.is.a definition which is perhaps -not 
80 familiar: ‘‘ An egotist isany persona who 
doesn’t occupy himself sith me.” 

Warren, ‘“bring me a ham sandwich,” 
‘“‘Bns,’”’ remarked hie friend, “you musi 
memember you're invited to.eupper #: Kleim- 
dbrod’s.” ‘*Dhet’sao ; I’'dforgotten it. Waiter, 
bring me two ham sandiahes."’ 

ror Comort: “Em angaged vto Mr,)Gib- 
bus?” ‘“ You avel” ianswaered ‘ber cham, 
“ Now] understand what be ‘meant by say- 
ing ‘#f the worst comes: to theworst’ when J 
retused him. Bat I 'ithanght ¢hen she only 
imtended to commit anicide.” 

Mankrep men are-generally of two ‘kinde— 
‘those -who tell their wives everything ‘end 
those who tell them nothing. Tt is evident 
that the relative merits of ‘the two systems 
@epsnd upon the relative meriie-of the wives 
in question, 

*'T pon’t béHeve in Jong engsgsments, Bo 
you?” “Well I’ve basen engsge? to a-tellowa 
year, and now I wonldn’t marry bi, for I've 
just Jearned what heis.”’ ‘Hows?’ ‘Tho 
brass on his engagement ring is just shoving 
through tho gold.” 

Amy: “I hear that young Mr. Silver is 
engaged to Miss Eastlake.” Mabel (who 
wanted him herself): ‘So I hear. I could 
never undereiand Mr. Silver. He was always 
a conundrum to me.”’ Amy (mabisioualy: ‘Is 
that the reason you gave him up?” 

Mns. Bravuonve: ‘Doctor, what is ma. 
laria?’’ Deotor: “Qh, its novhing mora nor 
less than fashionable Jezinese.'’ Mrs. Bean. 
monde: “ But you said the other day that I 
had malaria!’ Dooter: “Ahem, well, what 
you have is malarial fever.” 

Trey do not speak now: ‘ Well,” eaid 
Chappie, dramiug his glass, “the boitle’s 
empty. It doesn's take me jong ‘to make a 
quart of champagne look silly.” “Thwt!s so," 
reterned Binks, ‘And it doesn't take the 
quart long'to reciprocate the attention, either.” 

Werxs : ‘I'll bet a new hat that man over 
| there's a schoolmaster.” Potts : “' Nonsense, 

do you know?” ‘Weeks : ‘‘ Oh, he tried 
! hie hand on the seat of the chair before he ant 
' @ownon it! He's so used to pine and cobbier's. 
i wex|” 
| Harsy: “She has jilted me, and I know! 
; Shall die. The dieappointment will kill me.” 
Annt Hannah: “f know how diseppointmenta 
#ffect one, Harry. Bat youll gesoverit, I 
felt jastas you do now when I x 
hen on thirteen eggs snd only got josh eno 
poor chick out of the lot,” 
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Mave (with asperity): “It you continns 
to wear that horrible hat I'll break the engege. 
ment.” Glande : “Bat -you shonbin’s netic, 
it, Leveis tiling,” ‘Well, that's no reas, 
why lovers ehouli make ispectacies .of ¢hen,. 
selves.” 

“Tris bell,” said a wéll-meani: 
when showing the ‘belfry of an interwana? 
village church toa party of visitors, * ig gyi, 
rung incase of 8 visit ‘from the Lord Bisho, 
of the diovese,a fire, a flood, orany other enon 
calamity." 


‘An immoderate drinker about to die.asked 
his wife to briag him «a glass of mater, 
“ Water!" she exclaimed, in amazemen:, 
“did T understand you to ask for water?” 
“ Yes," said be faiatly,’’ before Jeaving Anis 
world I wish .to reconcile myself .with tie 
object of my chief hatred.” 

** You advertised to. sell gennine -wailk,"' s5i3 
the customer, reproachfully, *‘:and J discover 
unmistakable evidence that there ig water 
mixed ‘with it.” ‘‘Taoat may be; bnt ithe 
gennine milk is there just thesame,” was ths 
pe ‘I know it is, Because 1 put it then: 
myself,” 


Jack Borsowrr: “ There's no uge in trying 
to esonomise, Tom. ‘Themoney is: beund to 
go-one way or seother.” Wiggins: “' Why, 
what isthe ‘matter now?” Jack Borrowit: 
“Why, I've ‘been-walking home every sighs 
for a month to snve my tram fare,‘and naw 
Mrs. Pancake has raised my board on account 
of increased appetite! ’’ 

(Netuin (sympathetically): “Yon poor. dear 
—whata narrow escape! And , what. started 
the horse?’’ Gussie (indignantly): “ Well, 
you know, Will was jast helping me ont of 
the trap, anf the stupid horse could not tell 
the differance between a—good-night kiss and 
® signal to start—and he just startei, ‘Some 
horses have go little sense." 


Tuy were talking of the vanity of wamen, 
and one of the few ladies present.undertook » 
defence. ‘Of course,” she continued, "I 
admit.that all women.are vain, The man are 
not. Bat,by the -way,” .she suddenly broke 
off, ‘the necktie.of handsomest man in 
this room is up uader his,ear.”’ She. bad 
worked it. Every man present put op his 
hand to his:neck, 

‘I'm wun todeath,” said the enfin, ‘I'm 
all:pus out,” saidthalamp. ‘1’malloutsp,” 
said the bash. “Im played ont,” aid )she 
trump oard. “I'm tired,” said the waggon 
wheel. “‘ I’m done up,” said. the parcel, ‘lm 
used up,” eaid the umbrella, ‘1 wish joa 
would .all follow my example,” growled the 
penknife, “What is that?” cried sae 
choras. “Shutup.” 

Countryman (to the celebrated Hintoo 
Soake Charmer): ‘\I.s’poss you know 94te4' 
deal ’bons snakes, mister ?’’ Hindoo Snake 
Obermer: ‘' Sir, anakes have -been the stady 
of my eventfal life. 1 know.all-aboutshem.” 
‘Dano hull business ?”’ asked the conninyman. 
“ Yes, sir,” replied the charmer, “ Well, 
wish you'd telia feller where the nody leaves 
off an’ the tail begins,’ said the countryman. 

A MINISTER in the North was taking to task 
one of his hearers who was a frequent absentee, 
and the accused defended himeelfon theple® 
of a dislike 40 long sermons, ‘' Deed, man, 
said his reverend monitor, a little mettled * 
the insinustion, “if ye dinna mend, ye me" 
land yersel’ where ye'll ma be troubled ¥) 
many sermons, either long or short.” “ Weel. 
siblins (perhaps) sae,’ retorted John, ‘butt 
may i6 li na be for want o’ ministers.” 

“ Say, pa, Solomon was the wisesi man th2* 


ever lived, waan't he?’ ‘ Yea, my eon, be }* 
so considere?.” ‘And he had three auudrec 
wives, didn’t he?” “I helieve tnat is Due 
number.” “Say, ps, if Balomen was 60 
wisest man that ever lives, now did he ever 
come to get in ruch a fix—you oan't live 


peaceably with one?" * Hem! haw! hem | 
he got wiss after he married them, You 9 
to bed,"’ 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. : MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lavy cooks are beginning to:establish them- 
selves in London. 

Tm Evrperor ‘William's most recent por- 
trait shows ‘him with's ‘bracelet on ‘his tight 
wrist. 

Tae Qneen will spend more time at Wind- 
sor. in. fatare shan.in the past, and make the 
peautifalold Oastle essentially her home. 

ate weating many tings at present. 
pisoss ond “ihe nbd, from deep red to 
brown, are fashionable. Often these rings 
have an inscription inside, 

‘Tre Dake-and eprom ohare Princess 
Victoria are going sm ‘very ‘soon 
to spend a week with the Prinee:and Princess 
of Wales. 

THe *reoently ‘presented a 
oune Gate ot Okie ® on Be remnestests 
birthday, acoompanying it with a letter wish- 
ing him aprosperous reign. The-value of the 
clock is put ‘own at £1500. 

Women. are at present wearing a.2mall seal 
ring, tor many hande Jook well with this kind 
of decoratior. Que with a violet-coloured 

ret oblong shape for the ‘seal*is eape- 
pretty. 

Tae movements of the Emperor of Austria 
ate the course of continued anxiety to’ her 
august relatives, who ‘will not breathe freely 
till sheris settled xt Corfu, where much heavy 

and seme of her household have 

from Pole. ‘The possibility of «a 
change f plans occasions constant trepidation 
at Vienna. 

‘Tar impression left by the young Czareviteh 
at Vienna was ‘thatthe greatly disliked the 
cares ‘avd ceremonies of State, ‘and would 
have given anything to have’ been “able “to go 
about unkoown and. unrecognised. He.seemed 
absolutely bewildered ‘by ‘the frigid etiquette 
with whieh he was hedged in. 

Warm the Queen is ‘residing at ‘Balmoral 
large\consignments of batter and cream from 
Say at te any tr eres Negra 

er: A) as 
of fruit and vezetables teoe fie ouitens at 
Frogmore, which are probably the most 
extensive aud-the best stocked in England. 


A wasnton lately in Paris was gilt finger- 


nails, Very fine gold was beaten ont ant laid 
on to the nails as one lays it on picture. 
frames, ‘and the workera in the art reaped 
money enough whilst the fashion lasted. 

Ir has come to ‘be the:proper thing to silver. 
plate anything that may call up pleasant 
remembrances. “We silver plate babies’ 
shoes, clam shells, oyster shells, pipes, ink 
botéles, sponges, lead pencile—any and every- 
thing, infact, to which a silver coating oan 
be applied. One of the neatert souvenira is a 

, amd it ia something that a bride 
naturally prizes. It makes.am odd and hend- 
somes ornament forthe: mantel or the dresser 
of the ‘boudoir, 

Tamas that every boy shonld learn, ‘To 
swim. To dance. To throw straight. To 
make «fire, To ‘be punctaal. To hang up 
his hat. To help his mother or his sister. 
To wipe his boots on the mat. To close a 
door quietly, To go up and down stairs 
quietly, To read alond when requested. To 
remove his hat upon entering a house. To 
treat the girls co well that they will all wish 
he was their brother. Either to sing, or to 
Play a mosis! instromént, 

OR fome time past the Princes of Wales 
has been practising onthe philomele, a stringed 
instrument very muoh in shape like a violin, 
but much more comfortably handled, and pro. 
ducing an equslly agreeable sound. This 
instrament was in nse among the ancient 
Greeks, and under the inflaencs of the Prin- 
cess it is more than likely it will become 
Popular, especially aa Princesa Lonica and 
Oiher memoers «f tha Royal Family have 
taken lessons and have proved themselves snt 
pupils, 


Anovt 300 000-people nightly attend London’ 
places of amusement. 

Tar .lergest transatlantic tea mships/burn 
about three hundred and fiftytoms of coal in 
twenty*four hours. 

Tren ‘are said to be qnite 200 600,000 
ope of the Bible scattered throughout the 
w 


Nzarty 14,000 horses are annually consumed. 
as footin Paris. In Vienna anf Berlin the 
i consumptian ia about 6/000 hoxses 
ead. . 

Tx Shanghai the number afiBritons -has:in- 
creased from 1 45340.1885 to 1574, while the 


to 244, In addition, there are 87 Engtieh ‘and 
20 Germans in the French Concession. 





GEMS. 


required, and in saying only whatis required. 

Know thyself, and keep'the information to 
thyself. This is good advice. 

Resrenation is the name of'the angel which 
carries most of our soul’s burden, 

Any coward can fight a battle when he’s 
‘sure of winning; but;give me the man who 
has pluck to fightwhen:he’seureof losing. 

Tuere is no happiness in ‘the world equal to 
that of blessing others. Not.only by giving 
money to the needy, 'beip to the siok, food to 
the hungry, is ‘this Dlessing ‘compensed; we 
gain it as we give it, by sympathy, by sffec- 
tion, by seeing that which is best in our 
friends, and shutting'our'eyes to that which is 
worst, by taking joy in ‘their good things even 
when our own’ portion is.scant.and poor, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Vanitia Sxow.—Cook’one -oup of rice ina 
covered dish to keep it white. When nearly 
done, add one:cup‘of:cream, a pinch of calt, the 
beaten whites of twoeggs and a cup of sngar. 
Flavour with vanilla, Pile in a glass dish and 
dot with jelly. Serve with cream and sugar, 

Fruir Pourrs.—One pint of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, half a teagpoonfal 
of galo, milk enough ‘to make a thin batter. 
Batter some cups'and put in ‘a layer of batter 
and-one of fruit, then another of both, filling 
the cups‘abont half'full. ‘Steam about twenty 
minutes, and serve immedistely with fruit 
sauce. Sauce—Two eggs, one-half oup of 
sugar,and one-half cap of batter beaten to a 
cream. Addone cupof hot'miik,and-onecep 
of fruit jaice. 

A Breap Omusetette.—One cup of fine bread 
crumbs moistened with half a cup of milk, 
three epgs, white‘and yoke beaten separately, 
adding the whites last to the crumbs. Season 
with sals and pepper. Put in the skillet or 
omelstte pan a good bit of butter, aud when it 
begins to ‘‘sizzlie” pour in the omelette. 
Shake the pan all the time, and turn in the 
frothing and browning edges over into the 
middie constantly. Fold one-half over, puta 


your omelette is dished. 


6 potatoes, 2 large Jeeks, } 1b, sagoor tapioca, 
1 breakfast cap miik, 1eeaspoon fall of sugar, 8 
breakfast oups water. pepper and salt. Peel 
and slice the potatoes wnt pat them in a soup 
pot, with the white part of ‘the leeks chopped 
and the butter; pat on the lid and let it cook 
slowly ior five or even ten minutes (not brown); 
add the water and boil ona honr. Rab all 
through a strainer, and pnt it back in the pot 
with the tapioca, previously eoaked in the 





milk ; boil for ten minutes, stirring constantly, 
' add ealt and pepper, ard serve. 


e q 


number of Germans ‘has incresred from 216. 


Taor eloquence cowsists in saying all that is 


hot plate npon the pen, tura'this ‘over, and | 


Mixx Sovr.—Ons dessert epoonfy) of batier, | 


Danwm asserted that there is incanity 
among snimals just-a9s‘ there fe antong people. 

Tse Edinburgh Exhibition -has hed a 
wery miserable career. It began with hicker- 
inga.and squabbles, and bas ended in complete 
bankruptcy. 

Ir bas been found in asing.emokeless pow- 
der that the heat generated»is:s0 imtemseias to 
melt the base of the-bullet, ‘fouling the barrel 
and rendering the heel of the: ballot: ranged. 

Woop paving is so popular in Paris that the 
inhabitants will mot-hear of-any ‘other. ‘Tt is 
noiceless, can always be kept perfectly cican, 
and supports even the heaviest traffis withont 
diffieulty. 

Women have now an important plece in the 
(Postal Department. Of the grand total of 
113,054 persons of all ranks of the service, 


‘ _itaneme and occasional, employed by the 
@ 


¢ throughout the United Kingdom, 
20,048 are of the gentler sex, 

Sranpaep time has been-fully acerpicl in 
Asia by not less than forty million psop'c ; in 
Europe by almost an equal number, anc .in 
America by more ‘than sixty million. ‘What 
is now thought an essential is astandatc rnit 
‘of measurement. 

Pore gold is so soft that iH -wonld econ ba 
‘worn away by use, and it is always stoved 
with a varying proportion ‘of-copper or ‘si!ver, 
‘usually about one-tenth. Pare gold is e474 to 
be twenty-four carats. Thus, 18-carat . cdlé 
contains eighteen parts of the pure mes! in 
twenty-four, or is three-quarters pure. 

Goop needles are sold at twanty-five for-a 
penny, and a pound’s worth ofisteel czm he 
turned into sufficient meedles to. prodnce £70. 
These prices sre somewhat different trom 
those which obtained when needles were fines 
made in. Hngland ‘in 1545 by a Spanish hisor, 
who «old them at. noble (63. 84.).each, 

Tre théft of table linen has for years caused 
& serious loss-to.hotel proprietors, and so-oxtied 
indelible Ink marks ‘have proved no protection, 
as the thieves readily removed them. The 
plan whith originated in the liren milla of 
Ireland, of weaving the name of the hotel in 
the table cloths, has worked admizably m 
preventing this sort of psonlation’ 

Tue London Stone is caid to bave been 
Placed ‘by the Romaus‘in Cannon.strees, ‘then 
' the centre of the City, 15 nc. London Stone 
! was known before the time of WilliamI, It 
was removed from the opposite side of the way 
in 1742, and again moved to its present 
position in the wall of 51. Swithin's Caurch, 
in 1798, It-was agsiust this stone that Jarek 
Cade struck his sword, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now is 
Mortimer'lord of this city 1’ in 1450. 

A parntess death for criminals is sugcesied 
by an American physician. He says that 
‘*if one grain of morphia be injected into the 
arm of apy ordinary man, and the disse ‘ba 
repeated an hour afterwards, the man wonld 
drop off into a delicions slamber, ‘and from 
this painless sleep ‘there would be no waking. 
Prussic-acid isavother poison that might ‘be 
utilised in this way, as itis probably the mos 
rapid of poisons. Aconite, if adminisiexed 
hypodermically, would cause death in lesa 
than a minute.” 

Ir is asserted that the emallest sorzexrs 
| known are those ured in -the production of 
i watches. Thus, the fourth jewel-wheel ecrew 
| comes very near being invisible to the naked 
eye, looking, when viewed by » person of 
ordinary gift of eyesight, like a small speck of 
dust, With sa glass it is seen to be a smali bai 
perfect screw, with threada £0 fine thas it wonld 
take 260 of them to wind around the. little 
speck of wire to the diatemeo.of haifan ixoh. 
Thece minute mechanical atoms are bnt tha 
forty-one thousandth cf an inoh in diameter 
and Jess than the ten thousandth of an inch in 
| length. Alady’s thimble of the ordinary sizo, 
| say a No. 7, would hold 100,000 of theze little 
' put useful epecks of brassy, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. A.—Lucifer matches came into use about 1834. 

Bart.—1. The Tichborne Se eerny was sentenced on 
ey 28, 1874. 2. Certainly not 

D. — Neweastle-on-Tyne Is in the county of 

N D nmaberien d, 

¥. S—An action for breach of promise cannot be 
brought against a minor. 

Vera.—A widow can be imprisoned for ncn-payment 
of school-attendance fines. 

J. Brown.—A five-shilling tax on dogs was imposed 
in 1867. It was increased to 7s. 6d. In 1878. 

Dick —There {fs about four and three-quarter hours 
difference between Greenwich and Quebec time, 

Six Grorrary.—Young criminals can be flogged only 
by order of the magistrates. 


Rocrer.—Mr. Parnell was born at Avondale, county 
Wicklow, in 1846. 


H. U.—The salary of the Prime Minister is £5,000 a 
year. 


Sarton.—H. MLS. Burydice foundered on March 24, 
1878, and about 300 lives were lost on the occasion. 


In a Fix me py ot your mind on the 
subject, no one else can do ft for 


Queenie May.—32, saaideanien Gray's Inn-road, 
and 266, City-road, E.O. 


Darawe.—You can clean your gloves with benzine, 
bat nothing will restore the colour. 


A. T. E.—A town councillor is not released from the 
obligation to pay poor rates. 

T. P.—The hours of work of ot meaty teens Rave 
never been reduced by Act of Parliamen' 


Forort-me-not.—The last Sunday . Oxstober, 1874, 
was on the 25th of the month. 


Onz ix a Fix.—His furniture can nevertheless be 
taken for his debts. 


¥. B.—1. RN. acres 2. If you tender the rent 
you will be all right. 


One m TrovsLte.—An apprentice cannot compel his 
master to give him a character. 


peer tc iy wth th Da The sgree- 
ment should bear a sixpenny stamp. 


Marron. ee bedroom at Warwick Castle is 
a bedstead which formerly belonged to Queen Anne. 
Pp. T. C.— ee ae twelve 
months of the last payment on account of the child. 


Danrsr.—The obey = fe: oO is a matter of 
> aa It dia, Arabia, and 


Joz.—A system of “ fines” In a workshop is perfectly 
legal, but the fines should not be deducted trom the 
wages. 

Warnion.—l. There is no handy history of the Zula 
war published. 2. Oolonel Burnaby was killed while 
fighting on foot against the Arabs in Ezypt. 

Dounczt.—The word “dissolve” means to reduce toa 
fiald; the word “resolve” to separate into the con- 
stituent elements. 


Oarry.—The only public crematorium in Eogland is 
at Woking, near London, where you may write for 
particulars. 


Horaczt.—286 per cent. means two and 36-hun- 
—_ parts in every hundred cases—fully two-and-a- 


oreenenenin —There is no special restriction of the 
during which a pawabwoles’s shop may be kept 
open. 
Rozix.—The first Act conferring licensing powers 
= _— of the peace was passed in the reign of 


Dovatas.—The property is clearly not yours, and you 
cannot claim. Whose it is depends upon the oe of 
the property, and whether your father left a will. 

ILL TREATED.—A publican can entertain his friends 
after closing hours, provided that they are entertained 
solely at hie expense. 

Tom.—The River Irwell joins the wey A below 
Fitxton, and about nine miles in a straight line from 
Warrington. 


KanGarnoo.—The highest price of the 4b. loaf during 
the past fifty — - 11}d. This level was reached at 
the close of May, 18 


Sara.—A 4 not necessarily invalidated by 
one of the witnesses signing a false name, bat such 
witness is Hable to be criminally proceeded agains 


Reo Tim —The eo eee does not appear to know 
> ty mind, therefore is hardly worth thinking 


LAYER pt LA Hayz.—It all depends on ape, 
and whom you are being introduced to. A bow is 
generally suffictent. 


Mas. Graves.—If the goods belong to your husband 
he can claim taem on his return, although the name tn 
the rent book may have been changed. Bat he would 
have no claim to any furniture or other property 
acq il-cd by you out of your own earnirss, 


publican’s license. 


A. B. E. L.—We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the instrument to be able to answer your question, but 
it is said to be easy to learn. 


Titty.—A divorced woman y marry the co-res- 
ps nee soon as the dennee Glanlving the marriage 
been made absolute. 


Hepworts —You are not responsible for anything in 
connection with your wife's business, if it be on 
for her own profit and under her own control. 


Jorau.—Shipowners rank the shipping ports of Great 
Britain relatively thus—London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
A Howeealll , Hull, and Bristol. This is arranging 

them according to the genuine value of their trade. 

A Drvorep Reaper —1. The Victory is not used asa 
training ship. 2. Galllpoli is on the northern shore of 
the Dardanelles ; that would be on the left-hand side in 
passing towarde "the Black Sea. 


Atpna.—Names from a nage Black, os, 
Reid, Biue, Green, Watte—had no special origin, bu 
came into use spontaneously in many localities widely 
separated. 

Lapy Ann.—Adultery on the part of the husband 
entitles a wife to judicial separation, but not to divorce. 
To obtain divorce desertion or cruelty must also be 
proved. 


R. H.—Many young people are troubled with pimples. 
They mostly _ with time, but it ma: ‘be uhat 
you spo outel heal In that case, only a 
can tell you what to do. 

Worriep.—There is no restriction upon the cnniiy 
of clothes with which you may take into the Unt 
States without ———— ou, except that they must 
be your bon4&-fide personal property, and in use, 


INSIGHT. 
life as I pm 4 along, 
spirits 


n@ 
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pee 
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th nettles and p»isonous things, 
Unless it is panel and tended. 


wever 
‘ee ee 
‘or good Lies over and under. 2Y 


A lore or Game.—If you do no damage with it the 
fact of possession would get F nm into - trouble, but it 
would be both dangerous and foolish. 2 All particulars 
can be obtained at any chief post office. 


Farnt-Heantrep.—l. The lines are hardly suitable for 

publication. You will have to practise a good deal 
| you will be able to write for the Press. 2. The 
writing ts fairly good. 


Constant Svupscriser.—1. Fifteen days’ notice is 
necessary. 2 It is nota religious ceremony. 3. It is 
= to state the realage. 4. You write a good 


_ ae Lap.—Gcodiva married Leofric in 1040, and 
Leofric died in 1057 ; so that if the famous ride was ever 
made !t was within those years. bt do not know that 
anyone has tried to fix the precise da’ 


Avics.—1. Brushing will take the el off Fa jacket, 
but nothing but vallesieg will bring back the colour. 
2 “Primrose” oun’ is the anniversary of Lord Beacons- 
field's death. Aw = fancy has established tha 
primrose as the fa’ te flower of the great statesman. 


Jrssy.—No period of absence on the part of a wife, 
however prolonged, justifies a man in marrying again. 
If, however, he haa’ heard nothing of her for seven years 

and marries again, believing in good faith that she is 
dead, he commet a ‘punished for bigamy. 


Tae Count.—The publishsd regulations state p= 
"the cost of any jotnt annuity will be furnished o 
——. to the Controller, Savings Bank Depart. 
ment, London, giving the and sex of each of the 
persons on whose lives the annuity is to depend.” 


Corusert.—If you keep the dog you must take out 
a license for it at once, or you can be summoned. You 
are not obliged to advertise the dog as “found.” As to 
selling it, you must do that at your own risk, as the 
owner can reclaim it, 


Potty.—A girl fa leg«l'y under the control of her 
prrents till she has attained the age of twenty-one; 





but we do not know what means can be adopted to 
compel her t» remain ct home afrer sho is eighteen, t! 
| eho wishes to leave, 


Rover.—A man who has been convicted of embezzle- | Miss Bovincrton. — a, the wife must be 
ment is not thereby disqualified from holding a matter who the gu 





———— 


e, the moment an t, 
ble. “The tablets tn a some 
since the wife is the head of the do: en! 
and the guests would feel themselves te arranges 
not appear to welcome them. 


InpicNant —It will not do to treat the br with 
silent contempt. Reply at once, indignan’ 
that you ever gave utterance to or had any he 
of the d slander ; and that you haveale always known 
pe ed so-and-so as above reproach. ot and 
sen 


Lavra —Recent computation gives the following 
the population of the world —Burope, 360,200,000: Asia, 
850,000,000; Africa, 250 000,000; Australia, 4.730 000 : 
— —— en dh South ey te On 36,500,000, 
e most densely-pop coun China, with 
estimated population of 350,000,000. - 


JopiTra —Liv and Sunderland are shipping 
ta; Manchester is a cotton man 


ham is the besdquartons of hardware : 
Birmingham fe has fron and tinplate m manufactures; 


the dinner ta! 


ab 


a 


iy 


and Preston is, like Manchester, engaged in cotton 
Hore. —Jou math nob pub SOs So whet do ted auacn 
this side of the ocean about best places for this or that 
kind of workman, or demands for labour. The States 
and 


are no — country, = \- sparse 

undeveloped resources. y are up rapidly, 

and at the comtres of. industry the poomte moo 

numerous as in our cities and towns. 
Cc. nsee.— Tae oate Bas teen Seams’ 

it is not coin; SS as a a o pay in coin— 


but he may not be able to do and if the 
cannot show that he obtained it dishonestly they must 
pay. 


Ix Want or Apvice.—No 


absurd importance 
some ves. “Three tailors 
of T “ at ane eC 
the irs of draw up a petition, 


pm i ge Bo od Ay of ft Boelant, in public meeting 


beligns, whi isa of Belgium, and has Gfty-four 
bridqes, een Tt contains fine 


Dame. The 
feet h, and 


é a a ect Work tig at ; 
-ba on a 15, 
peed 52 Rhe fonda of" Rochetort, Franee France, the 
voluntarily surrendered himself % to Sep Mafitland ; 
but the British ye pm ordered his detention as a 
prisoner, and, as is well known, him to St. 
Helena for life, 
a Inenz.—What to do with Se hands on en comin 
often a distur’ problem, particularly nervous 
, who have a habit of with everything 
Sete seach, This is exc 'y annoying to other 
folks. Keep the hands at rest. If no thought is given 
them, they will naturally take care of themselves, in 4 
manner that will attract no attention and give no 


mortification to the possessor. 


IcNoramous.—The barber-surgeon formerly 
know by his pole at the door. The polo wat ond 
the barber-surgeon for the patient to 
letting, a fillet or bandaging ened for tyiog the 
aim. When the pole was not in use, the tape was ted 
to it, and twisted round it; and thus both were hung 
up as a sign. length, instead of out the 
actual pole , i the operation, a pole was painted 
with stripes around {t, in imitation ot the real pole and 
its bandages ; hence the barber’s pole. 


——— 


Tur Loypon Bam, Post-free. | Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Att Back et pry Parts and Voiumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double noe 
347 & 848, Now Ready, price One Shilling ; post Siena 
One Shilling. and Threepence. Also Vol. LY., boun 
in cloth, 
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